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PREFACE. 



If the reader expects to find a 
hoc^ of travels in this work, I beg 
he will throw it aside : It is nothing 
but the pocket-book of a man who 
passed rapidly through a country 
quite new to him, and who writes 
his sentiments rather than his ob- 
servations* 

There is nd country more deserv- 
ing of the attention of a traveller 
than the mountidns of the west and 
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north of Scotland. They have in- 
spired, however, so little curiosity 
in French travellers, that Chantreau 
disdained to make any progress 
through them, and the learned Fau^ 
jas de Saints Fond, who thought only 
of geology, sought and saw nothing 
in them but stones. Knox, whose 
studies, entirely relative to political 
economy, were confined to the fishe- 
ries, speaks of nothing but fishes. 
Gilpin is a landscape painter more 
than a traveller. Abstracting from 
the prejudices of a morose old man, 
whose imagination had long lost all 
its colouring, there are many useful 
and interesting things in Johnson's 
Tour, as in all his works. Pennant 
alone has raised a monument perfect 
in all its parts ; but I suspect these 
two last authors have not had the 
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bimour of a complete translation in- 
to French. 

There is still room, therefore, for 
an excellent book on Scotland, un- 
less it has appeared without my 
knowledge; but, independently of 
the qualities necessary for making 
an excellent book, one must have 
seen again and again the country 
one proposes to describe before one 
can flatter oneself with being able to 
give a just idea of it to others. This 
little volume only promises what it 
cim give — ^the hasty sketch of a rapid 
promenade. May it even give what 
it promises ! 

However, as my journal is be- 
come a sort of work, and is now 
surrendered to the opinion of the 
public, for which it was not com- 
posed, I must shelter myself from 

2 
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the ride of It reproadi--^which would 
give me more pain than aiiy cri< 
tica! attacks-^that of ingratitude 
towards individuate' from whom we 
received signal mai^ks of politeness 
^nd benevolences all of whom I 
should^ delight to mention, 'if the 
tntiltipHcity of attentions and servi- 
ces did not render the task too diffi- 
cult. T ^all only iiame among our 
6wt) ' country tnen. Count Caraman, 
Fi*c!nch Chirgfe d*Afiaires in Lon- 
don; Mr. Hugot, Consul in Edin- 
burgh; Mr. Heitndlii,' Commercial 
Ag^ht ^slt Glslsgow^ ted on the other 
hands Lord Fife in London, General 
Duffm Scotland, and our invaluable 
intnd; Mr. HulmandeU, whose soli* 
citude for our wantsrand pleasures 
surpasses all expression. I will add» 
in my owA'name, to this list, the 
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name of the celebrated Dr. Hooker, 
who directed my excursions in the 
county of Lennox and its environs, 
and who loaded me, on my depar- 
twcfd, with a rich harvest of rare plants 
for our common friend Boryde Saint- 
Vincent. The latter, in his turn, 
helped me to unravel many notions 
that were almost efi&ced from nty 
memory, by displaying that facility 
of observation, and that clearness of 
analysis, whfdi giv^ him such a dis- 
tinguished rank among our very first 
naturalists. 

It would remain for me to give my 
best thanks to my travelling compa- 
nions, for the great assistance they 
have given me, in rendering this 
trifling performance at all worthy 
of the public, if I could express all 
that I owe to them without offend- 



ing their modesty. Fbrtiinately, I 
am well en6ugh aCqUdrit^d with 
their seiitimerttSi to know that they 
will be more obliged td me for a 
sim|yle tipresstott of friendship than 
for the' most poiiipbu^eiilogiums. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TO MY WIFE. 

I CANNOT accustom myself to the idea of 
being separated from you, of liying and 
thinking without you. Each new object 
that presents itself 'to my view, seems a 
theft from you; and when I think that 
every thing I am going to see will be new 
to me, that there will be no longer a com- 
mon sensation between the multiplied s#i- 
sations of my days and those which fill 
your recollections, I look upon this jour- 

B 



2 TO MY WIFE. 

ney with a sort of terror, as the essay of 
eternal separation. For twelve years past, 
associated with all the vicissitudes of my 
life, you have followed me in the rigoroua 
pilgrimages of exile, and in the more agree- 
able excursions which I have undertaken 
fnnn my love of science and of the arts. 
You have visited with me the smiling re- 
gions of .the south of France ; the austere 
monuments of Normandy and Brittany; 
the majestic antiquities of Italy ; the ruins 
of Magna Graecia, the useless patrimony of 
barbarians. I told you the names of all 
the i^aces which recalled gTand idcBtt, oe 
attested > ancient gloiies. I taught owi 
dear, little girl to lisp their «okmn Banai 
in a language different ttom thxt of her 
nutse, Mid' which strdck her ear for tfa& 
first tune. Now, I am alam : fear though 
friendship is a sweet auxiliaty of hiqspt^ 
neijs, it stSl leaves veiy empty « iieait diat 
is separatcfd ftreim what is most dearto it 
in the world. I am alone ; and the im- 
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TO MY WIFE. 3 

prefisions which had so many charms when 
you partook them with me, now find me 
inattentive, and almost indifferent. The 
nxmes of places and of men only interest 
itte for a moment, like unknown words 
the meaning of which is not worth seek^ 
ing. Though I arrived yesterday rather 
early at Dieppe, it was only this morning 
that I went on the sea-shore, and I scarce* 
ly cast my eyes over the magnificent scene 
which it here displays. My daughter has 
never looked for shells on this shore. If 
we thought of aU this before we set out, 
we should never go ; but what man is al« 
ways happy with the happiness he has ? 

However, I have hit upon a scheme 
which delights my imagination : it is to 
speak to you every moment as if you were 
present, and neither to see nor to feel any 
thing without transmitting it to you imme- 
dttotriy in idea. << See, Mary, how nice 
it iMtald be for you to play with your lit- 
tle compankms under those green arbours 

b2 
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4 TO MY WIFE. 

of Pavilly. And you, my dear, cast your 
eyes on this view of Dieppe, and of the 
sea, from the top of the hill of Bourdun, 
which is considered to be one of the finest 
sights in nature ; or amuse yourself with 
the marvellous narrations of our driver, 
who, though he is ^ing on full speed, 
relates with his hoarse accent the last ex- 
ploits of the privateer Bolidar.''" In this 
way you will travel with me even to the 
distant shores towards which I am impell- 
ed by the mania of seeing other countries, 
and studying other mamiers. What re- 
gions, so varied in their aspect and charac- 
ter, shall we not go over together ! , Ne- 
vertheless, we will not stop to dwell on v the 
details. We go quick, because other 
cares call us back, and because our hearth 
is keeping for us treasures of tenderness 
and happiness that are not here. Alas ! 
may I find them again ! . MoreQver^^fjipi 
have not the pretension to instruGm|||m' 
ambition is limited to the enjoyment of 
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what is beautiful, and the exertion of our 
linderstanding to conversing about it. If 
the journal which I trace as I run can 
have any merit, it can only be that of re- 
presenting, with natv^, free and natural 
impressions.. Almost a stranger to the 
language, the history ,^. and the manners of 
the countries I am going to visit, I am 
certain to speak of things less according to 
the extent of their fame than the force of 
my own sensations. Only do not reject 
my poetical scraps. I write very rapidly, 
and you know that my first thoughts are 
always ready to accoutre themselves with 
t^e tatters of the toilet of the Muses ; but 
what would be a defect in a formal volume 
is only a slight inconvenience in the fami- 
liar impromptus of carelessness. The in- 
dilflB^rence with which a traveller makes 
notes in his pocket-book, is the same as for 
l|is clothes. He puts down what comes 
intd*his head as he takes what is lying 

about, him. After all, who knows what 
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6 TO MY WIFE. 

t)ns pocket-book may turn out ? A to- 
lume or nothing, I eare little about it. It 
will have fulfilled all the hopes I formed 
of it, if it succeeds sometimes in A^L^img 
the torments of absence by cfne €if£ those il. 
hisions which I embrace so easily that they 
are sometimes equivalent to enjoymtnt it- 
self. 

Come then^ and quit me no more, tar it 
ds ieiight in th^ evening. The tide is go- 
ing out, and already leaves, for.sevcval fa- 
thoms behind, an uneven, wavkig, sinu- 
ous band of black ^/kd, just like the irre- 
gular projection of the last waves which ex- 
pired in floods of foam on the sand. We 
shall embark in the Unity corvette, Ci^ 
tain Holden ; it is that which you see from 
here with the black and blue flag flying. 

No, rather let us separate, I beseech 
you, for this night. The sea is so rough 
that the fishermen themselves have not 
dared to attempt the daily navigation 
which supplies the subsistence of their fa- 
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miiies. The immense surface is furrowed 
all over with high and vertical mountains, 
like the rocks of the coast, glittering white 
like them, rushing, strikipg, mounting <me 
above the other, breaking and falling with 
a tremendous roar on the beach. The 
wind is contrary, and furious. The sea- 
gull, which it drives along with impetuo- 
sity, draws in his long wings, as the skil- 

. ful sailor does his canvas, and falling 
obliquely by degrees, eomesidown quit* on 
the ground. Heaven fbri)id I should ««:- 

; pose you, my darling ti^easures, to the^ea* 

:. prices of this tertible demont. In the 
name of my rest, iet us separate £op cUs 
night. I shall find you on the oppotite 

. shores. 
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CHAPTER II. 



PASSAGE FBOU DIXPPS TO. BBI&HTON. 

This passage, which is commonly per- 
formed in ten hours, lasted thirty-two. It 
was not yet midnight, when the black 
cloud called le grain showed itself like a 
point in the south ; by degrees it came 
down, displaying irregular forms, and 
pouncing upon us like a bird of prey whidi 
grows larger as it approaches. It recalled 
to my mmd, m its sudden and gigantic in- 
crease, these whimsical figures of optics, 
the imperfect and often ridiculous exhibi-. 
tions of the phantasmagoria which rush 
from the magical lantern of Robertson, ac- 
quiring successively colours, appearances. 
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figures, and at length go out close to the 
face of the spectator, beating the oiled 
paper of the frames with their pasteboard 
wings. Unfortunately for us our demon 
was more real, and for a long time made 
us toil upon the waves, which mounted to 
the shrouds. Every thing fell about in the 
vessel, the utensik, the chairs and tables, 
and the saUors, The rolling was so strong 
that it drove us from our beds. Add to 
all thisy.the flapping of the sails, the creak- 
ing, of. the vessel, the .maledictions of the 
French passengers, the methodical, and 
energetic godrdems of the sailors, the con- 
vulsive groans of the passengers who had 
got the sea-sickness, the exclamations of 
the ladies, who were praying with all the 
fervour which fear can inspire ; for there 
were ladies, and some very pretty indeed, 
eyes of such soft melancholy, features of 
such chaate. purity, that mixture of the 
ideal perfection of heaven and of earthly 

p^ussion which composes the physiognomy 

b5 
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10 DIEPPE TO BRIGHTON, 

of the heroines of romance. But heroines 
of romance are quite out of the question 
in a vessel that is on the point of sinking ! 
All is reduced to that exchange of com- 
passion and of services which engages the 
Btrong in the defence of the weak in a com- 
mon danger ; and which, in my ojHnion, 
•when the danger is inevitaUe, is the most 
complete seal of the immortal destination 

'bf man. The boasted philoso{diy of the 
ancients would go no farther than to ad- 
mire the impassibility of a brute in a 
storm. 

At sunrise we perceived that the stofkn 
had driven us far out of our course. We 
were obliged to return towards Brighton 
by tacking, and waiting for the wind, which 
had completely fallen. In vain did our 

' sailors whistle towards the south-east, the 

^breeze paid no attentioil to them ; and we 
were reduced to the contemplation of the 

•^^loomy stupor of the atmosphere, which 
Iseemed to threaten a new storm, that would 
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have driven us again out toaea^or have 
dashed us agiunst the diarming coast of 
England, whose graceful contoiars winded 
ao near us, covered with green moadiows 
and jMCturesque woods. The sun had j«i8t 
set in very s<Nnbre clouds, the moon* hod 
risen broad and bloody, the sea was mo- 
tionless like the basin of the Tuilleries; and 
it seemed as if stretching out one^s arm one 
would touch Brighton, while one of those 
events which are not rare in the history of 
navigation, might prevent our ever reaching 
it. Such a situation appears to me more 
terrible than even the anxieties of a storm. 
The heart of man, I think, more easily 
conceives the necessity of yielding to the 
ravages of violence in nature, than to the 
impossibility of conquering its immoveable 
inertia. When he suffers by resistance, 
his vanity is a compensation ; but when he 
yields without a struggle, he loses even the 
charms of danger, and feels an additional 

torture in the exhaustion of his fallen 
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energy. But this is a fine philosophical 
speculation, to be sure, on the subject of a 
dead calm in the English Channel ! Be- 
sides, a favourable breeze is springing up, 
the ship swims along, the shores fly away, 
carrying along with them the famous field 
of the battle of Hastings. We are in the 
road. 
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CHAPTER III. 



SBI6HTON BOAD. 



At four in. the morning we had cast anr 
chor in the road, for Brighton has no haxv. 
bour. The custom-house sends off a boat 
to the vessels, which receives the passen- 
gers and their luggage ; but it cannot reach 
the shore, on account of the diallowness of 
the water. The passengers are obliged to 
be carried on the robust shoulders of the 
sailors, who, for this act of complaisance, 
ask only the trifle of three shillings a^head. 
We are in England, where the representa- 
tive sign of the existence of a French fa- 
mily for two or three days represents no- 
thing. 
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These first details will no doubt appear 
trifling, and particularly so, unless' the 
reader will have the kindness to recollect 
that I am writing my journal, which con- 
tains the history of all my impressions. 
One of the most lively of them all is the 
aspect of a new country ; and after having 
been absolutely forced to travel from ad- 
venture to adventure, through the rest of 
Eun^, I am now for the first time on the 
8oil of England. 

The shore of Brighton is celebrated for 
its sea-bathing, which attracts every year 
the first company in the kingdom. It de« 
tserves this celebrity by the fHcturesque 
elegance of its charming views, to whidi 
no expresaon can do justice; especially, 
when the ray of the rising sun, glittering 
by degrees on the face of the waters which 
are slowly illuminated, strike here and there 
with their light, long aones of the sea, 
which detach themselves from its obscure 
extent like silver isles ; or else play amoi^ 
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the sails of a little bark, which floats in- 
undated with brightness on a brilliant 
plane, among innumerable vessels which 
the light has not yet touched. It is prin- 
cipally on the horizon that the mixture of ^ 
departing darkness and advancing light is 
remarkable. All the obscurities descend, 
all the lights arise. The earth and the 
firmament seem to have exchanged attri- 
butes. In the air, a sotnbre vi^ur is 
precipitated and dissolved ; on the earth, 
a mild reflexion of light spreads, inces- 
santly increasing in transparency and 
warmth ; and the most distant line of the 
dark ocean rises resplendent on the shades 
bf the sky« 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BBIGHTOK: 



The extreme cleanliness of the towns in 
England is so well known, that, ,on arriv- 
ing at Brighton, I was astonished to find 
myself still forced to be astonished. Ima- 
gine to yourself an assemblage of, decora- 
tions full of grace and lightness, such as 
the imagination would wish in a magical 
thditre, and you will have some idea of 
Qur first station. Brighton, however, pre- 
sents no edifice worthy of remark, with the 
exception of the king'^s palace, which is 
constructed in the Oriental style, and pro- 
bably on the plan of some building in In- 
dia. There is not much harmony between 
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this eastern style and the surrounding 
bouses, built like pretty Italian pavilions 
under a northern sky ; but it is the mark 
of a power which sketches its sceptre over 
a part of the east, and draws from it the 
principal elements of its prosperity. This 
incoherence, notwithstanding, has no bad 
effect in a picture of illusions. Fairy 
Land is not isubject to the rule of the 
unities. 

I continued my journey along a road 
without ruts, without jolting, without any 
embarrassment, in a commodious elegant 
vehicle, adorned with> taste, drawn, or 
rather carried away by four beautiful 
horses, all alike, all with the same pace, 
who devoured the distance, champing bits 
of the most splendid polish, and startii^ 
and snorting under a harness of a rich and 
ooble simplicity. A coachman in livery 
drove them, and a handsome neat postilion 
urged them on. Every two leagues, po$- 
tilioQs^ attentive, civU,, neither impertinent 
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nor in Uquar^ brought out.firBBh honaea 
.just tike the first, which we could see 
^Btriking the ground at a distance, as if 
eager and impatient for the career they 
' were to go through. Though the distance 
. to London is not great, no dehcate atten- 
tions which could embellish it were omitt- 
ed by the enchanters who led me along. 
Half-way, aa officious major^omo intic 
duced me into a magnificent saloon, in 
-which were served all sorts of refresh- 
ments—limpid tea, which sparkled in 
china ; frothy porter, which foamed in sil- 
ver ; and, on another table, choice, copi- 
ous, varied dishes, watered with Port. 
After this I set out again, and the eager 
coursers— but perhaps it is time to take 
breath, and to say, in more positive terms, 
that England is the first country in the 
world for its horses, public carriages, and 
inns. The magnificent equipage I have 
just mentioned was the diligence, and the 
.caravansera of the Arabian Nights, a cafe 
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on the high road. One might easily, in 
the environs of London, comprehend the 
mistake of Don Quixote, who took inns 
for castles. 

In fact, from Brighton -to London, it is 
merely a street of twenty leagues, border- 
ed with parks, gardens, smiling farms, 
pretty country houses, charming pavilions, 
covered from top to bottom witK hangings 
of roses, and preceded by courts or terra- 
ces diaded with oool bowers, under which 
dance young girls, wham Raphael mi^t 
regret not to have seen. Youth is charm- 
ing every where, but in England it is ra- 
vishing. A plain girl under sixteen years 
of nge is almost a rarity. 
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CHAPTER V: 



LONDON. 



The first aspect of London has some^ 
thing disagreeable. The houses, built of 
dark or shining bricks like walls of polish- 
ed lava, almost always without a rising 
roof, as if they had lost a story, and in- 
cessantly bathed with the heavy vapour of 
the coal-smoke, give one the idea of a re- 
cent conflagration. But the 6ye, soon ac- 
customed to the ordinary style of the ar- 
chitecture, to the disagreeable colour of 
the houses, and the dismal monotony of 
the atmosphere and sky, becomes more 
and more astonished at the multitude of 
those vast and superb streets, accompanied. 
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on each side with a broad footway, and 
decorated with shops ^ttering with all 
the treasures of industry, and all the 
wonders of luxury ; immense promenades, 
which bring the country and even solitude 
into the centre of a town ; delicious inclo- 
suresof verdure, called squares, which form 
the ornament of the open spots, and are 
the delight of their inhabitants. 0ne then 
feels that London wants nothing to be the 
first city in the world but the sky of Ve- 
nice or the horizon of Constantinople, the 
antiquities of Rome, or the edifices of 
Paris. 

All populous states and great towns 
have so many points of resemblance in an 
advanced state of civilization, that it is im- 
possible to fix the shades which character- 
ise them, without descending into the most 
niinute details. This I have neither time, 
nor inclination, nor power to undertake, 
estranged as I am to the art of observing 
facts which do not act immediately upon 
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i»e^ and do not make me feel a pntfound 
scBsalion ci eathoaiasm or aversioD. Ti» 
jMnnng guest of a magnificent city, which, 
h0iiie^p«r, speaks but little to my imagine- 
tkm and my heart, I feel that eren the at- 
traction of novelty, so interesting to man- 
kind in general, would not have drawn ine 
to it, only that London happens to be on 
iht road to the mountains of Scotland. 
Whether it be irritability or weakness, I 
ha^e never been capable of directing my 
attention towards two objects at once, or 
of beix^ divvied from an object which I 
had in view by others which separated me 
from it. Another man would do other- 
wise, and would do well ; but I am too 
much absoibed in what I am seeking, to 
be occupied with things which seek me. 
The existence of the inhabitants of towns, 
which always weighs upon me rather in a 
disagreeable way, overwhelms me entirely 
when I reflect that I have within my reach 

a 3tate oi solitude and liberty. It is the 
1 



very most I can do if I can manage to fix 
some lines of those days destitute of air, 
sun, and poetry, and from which I am an- 
xious to escape, because here, as elsewhere, 
there is a tormenting security, and a tire- 
some variety. What is admired in Lon- 
don is certidnly admiraUe ; but, after all, it 
is only a town, an immense town. It is 
nothing but LfOndon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PUBLIC BUILDIV68. 

Hebb are subjects on which there is no- 
thing to say, except that all has been said, 
and that it woiild be more than a ridicu- 
lous pretension to attempt to include in a 
few lines the substance of a thousand vo- 
lumes. I shall repeat it no more. 

It is generally believed in France, that 
England is the richest country in Eiirope 
in Gothic buildings, and that this is owing 
to the respect of the nation for the fine 
arts ; a sentiment, it is added, carried so 
far that the Reformers themselves did not 
involve, in their fury against the papal 
M'orship, the buildings consecrated to it. 
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An induction is drawn from this not at all 
to the advantage of France, where nothing 
has been spared ; but this is founded on 
error. The revolutions of England, at the 
period in question, were directed against 
certain ancient institutions, and especially 
against the Romish Church : but the new 
religion required temples ; and it was evi* 
dently its interest to preserve those in ex- 
istence. This is what saved some of them, 
and those among the rest which enjoyed a 
great reputation, and attracted the admi- 
ration of foreigners. Notwithstanding, the 
greatest part of these buildings have been 
destroyed. Travellers, and among them 
some artists, have been deceived in this 
respect by the multitude of churches in the 
ancient style with which England is co* 
vered, and which, though not Grothic by 
antiquity, are so in their style. In fact, 
the English architects have had the admi- 
rable taste to feel that this mode of con- 
struction is, as has been said, eminently 

c 
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Chnstinn, aod that the sanctuary of the 
holy of holies, could not, without a sort of 
profanation, resemble the marble house of 
the idols. Gothic churches are still con<- 
strueted in England; apd I have se^ mo- 
dem pointed arches spring up, carved 
ro9es» and storied capitals in stone, just 
come out of the quarry, as well aa it was 
done six hundred years ago, widi the dif- 
fumiceoQly of taste, genius, and isuigi^ 
nation, which have not gone on iaprp ving, 
in this respect, in this age of improvement. 
I am disposed to think that it is to the res- 
pectful preservation o£ this system of ar* 
(ohitecture, as ancient for the'm as the first 
preaching of Christianity, that tlK Eng- 
lish are indebted, in great port, for the 
pieservaUon even of reU^ua suntimairti, 
that powerful and infallible pMwnrcr «f 
^KMiety itself. 

I 'saw Westminster Abbey very imper- 
fectly* as it was obstructed by theprepara- 
tiens Cor the coronation. R woidd be an 



admiiame edifice even in FFance, ifHbere^ 

kowever, it would not hold the first place 

among our churches of the first order. 

We-night form an idea of the relatiye 

topmoritj of Gothic over claadical ardai* 

toeture, in this special application, that is 

tosajr, as far as regards poetical expres- 

fidn, and the harmony of effects, hy Qonif 

paring this bid cathedral of Westeunstar 

iriA the celebeated temple oi Saint Paul, 

fof I fcofdl J dare ipire another name to 

thia teiutif 111 Pagan churdbu Saint Paulas 

\» mf0ehg firom ita siae ; bat, if I may be 

Wixm^A ihe eitpreesKMH, it k a pfayjucal and 

nttmni gtMMleur, an empty grpatneas, 

iniboMt Boktaml^ imt awe, or dimnesa or 

ii^Afry. There is in tdke smaUei^ GotUc 

chqMd ft fMXifiin£ty, an ind^mle coneefi- 

^MWf am iofinity, of wh\A notlnng gires us 

the leaat idea in thia vu^stic but umfiont 

aiw, inwndftteii with an^msd li^ ; n^ile 

iteipi^r&efly^qrmmetiieal exActitiide leanrif 

iM^duog lo the imaginatioa to £ttioy, 

c2 
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thing that the mind can wish. Ask a man 
of common information what strikes him 
in it, he will talk to you of the immensity 
of the dimensions, of the boldness of the 
dome, of the purity of the proportions, of 
the beauty of the lines. But ask • man 
merely ^ted with simplicity and sensibi- 
lity, what he feels there. . . . This is the 
question. 

The church of Saint Paul is the Pan- 
theon of the illustrious men of the last ge- 
neration, beginning with Johnson and Rejit- 
nolds, of whom there are statues. Around 
jthem are the monuments of a number of 
officers, who were killed during the last 
thirty years, fighting against France: 
fruitless is the glory of battles, which 
plants a palm wherever it sinks a grave ! 
Some of theSe small monuments, geiteraUy 
interesting from the patriotic motive which 
•erected them, generally of indifferent exe- 
cution, were formed by the chisel of Bacon 
and Flaxman. I should not be sorry if those 
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among our warriors who have left an his- 
torical name— and I would not except a 
single one—could receive among us a simi- 
lar homage in a consecrated spot. Only 
it would be necessary for the architect to 
have a certain space, for a church like 
Saint Paul's would not be sufficient. 

The name of Christopher Wren, who 
built this famous church, recals to mind 
the gigantic pillar called the Monument, 
with its defamatory mscription against the 
Roman Catholics. It does but little ho- 
iiour to the artist, and less to the con- 
science of scicts, and the good faith of par- 
ties ; but calumny has long been an en- 
gine of government 

Among so many edifices which I did 
hot remark, or only remarked to remem- 
ber to forget them, I should'be reproach- 
ed if I did not at least name the Tower of 
London. There are things which one 

should never know but by their reputar 

c3 
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tjon; for this frequently excites .a aenou 
tion fall of histovical rdoofiectioinS) which 
tiie mind appropriates by habit to $m ideal 
figure created within itself : while an ac- 
quaintance with the real object, which 
turns out different from what one had aup. 
posed, carri^ off all the ideas it represent- 
ed ; so that cfoe los^amarvellouatrMts^ure 
of illumnft and sentiments, ia order to ac- 
quke a positit^e kaowle^ of a mateiial 
laet, of very litde tontsecpMmct in ttsdf. 
In siMttig the Tow«r of Londoin, I bo 
longer thought of all that it used to reed 
to my mind when i met widi it in oamm^ 
sadon or m a bodk. The iM^aificant dis- 
play of ostentatious cusioeities which it ooia- 
twas, smA whidi osefessly ovcdopid tbe^iU 
lention with a fSsuifidiouB abuhdanre tof 
words, is prejudicial moreover to -diat ge* 
msal impression in vi^ich one likes to be 
absolved in the midst «f (iie grand scenes 
ef nature^ ttie beantifid creations cf art. 
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and tlie striking uicHiufnents of religion and 
history. The armoury of the Tower of 
Lond(m is of very little importance to the 
trwireller who has seen the arsenal of Ve- 
nice, or any other great c(dlection of in- 
struments invented for the destructiim of 
man. It is always, more or less, nothing 
but an armourer^s shop, in which all the 
articles are well arranged. As to the wild 
beasts, the sight of which is commonly dis- 
gusting enough, they have not any more 
attractions in London than in Paris ; and 
the captivity of these animals of the desert, 
doubly enslaved in their cages, situated in 
a state prison, could only excite a dolorous 
idea, did we not reflect that a prisoner of 
a lofty mind may perhaps have found in 
them a motive of philosophical consolation. 
I can more easily conceive the resignation 
of a Wallace, a Strafford, or a Sydney, 
when imprisoned near the den of a Uon. 

c 4 
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Among all this farrago of curiosities, 
there is, however, an instrument of rude ap- 
pearance, the »ght of which makes one^s 
hair stand on end : it is the axe which cut 
off the head of Charles I. The sight of 
it made me shudder. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE DOCKS— -OREBNWICH. 

The Docks are, as their name indicates, 
immense basins, which receive the commer^ 
cial vessels of England. Warehouses pro- 
portioned to this prodigious concourse of 
vessels contain the produce of all the cbiin* 
tries of the world. Immeasurable grana- 
ries and cellars are destined for the pre- 
servation of grain and liquids. The mul- 
titude, the variety, and the astonishing di- 
mensions of these rich magaizines, exhibit 
a spectacle unrivalled in Europe. In a 
very industrious and very intelligent na- 
tion, the docks are the most extraordinary 

monument of the industry, and perhaps of 

c5 
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the intelligence of man. They are cer-: 
tainly the most useful. They have this 
incontestible advantage over columns and 
pyramids wlncfa bear above the clouds the 
parade of our impotence and vanity. The 
statue of the founder of docks is not erect- 
ed at the expense of the sweat, the tears, 
and the blood of his countrymen. It is 
a tribute of gratitude levied on the prospe- 
nCj.fbr which his ccMintry is indebted to 

uBSL 

Beseending the cursent of the Tliames, 

yDU arrive at Ghreenwi<^, a supeA edifice, 

origiBaliy intended for a palaee, but eon- 

vBTtad with more taste, and equal mi^i» 

fiosnce, into an hospital for old failors. 

Here the marinrar, arrived m port, sfler 

the taroufalescnne voyage of life, ^xwtcnu 

plates with pLemure Ae midings of the 

river which flo often witnessed the adven^ 

turous departure and iortonate return of 

his aails. He loves to coimt the ships, to 

diftrent in th^ forms, their caigo^ 

4 
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their flags, their manoeuvres, which bring 
back to his mind the distant expeditions 4if 
his youth, and recognises with delight die 
dress of the strai^r whose diores he has 
visited. 

The park at Greenwich is one of the 
finest in England. The view from it, or 
as the English say, the admirable ^ojpec^ 
which is enjoyed from the observatory, is 
beyond all description and all painting. 
There is in the park at Greenwich every 
thing that can flatter the heart and the 
imagination of a man of feeling, even the 
charm of the desert. I found there a rus- 
tic mansion, almost as retired from the 
world as a chalet in the solitudes of Swit- 
zerland. 

We dined on the bank of the riv^r, our 
eyes fixed on the enchanting perspective of 
its borders. The land was entirely adorn- 
ed with charming habitations, and the wa- 
ter covered with wealthy vessels, the usual ' 

tributaries of its commerce. It was im- 

c6 
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possible to doubt that we were present at 
one of the most brilliant scenes of civiliza- 
tion in its highest degree of perfection. On 
turning my eyes to a comer of the horizon 
that had escaped me till then, I perceived 
a gibbet. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE THEATRES. 

The English have no advantage over 
us in the construction of their theatres ; 
and they cannot enter into comparison 
with us in the management of decorations 
and machines. This part of their plays 
is neglected in a way very destructive of 
theatrical illusion. The colonnades of 
the Palace of Cleopatra, and the walls of 
the Capitol, run on pieces of wood arrang- 
ed by servants in silk stockings ; and, to 
see trees advancing forwards from the 
back of a landscape, one would think it 
was the forest of Dunsinane in the tragedy 
of Macbeth. 
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The literary part of their scenic repre- 
sentations is perhaps still more imperfect, 
with the exception of the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare, and of a very few poets who 
have showed themselves worthy of follow- 
ing at a vast distance the steps of that 
great man. It may even be said, that 
they have now no dramatic literature at 
all ; whether it be that the systematic form 
of their government, which has reduced 
every temper and every passion to given 
propOTtions and measures, is no loiter suit- 
ed to the display of this specieia of talent ; 
or whether the genius of the. nation is bet- 
ter satisfied with the easy labour of imita. 
tion, now that origipal g^us has exhaust- 
ed the faculty of creating. The stage in 
London at present lives in fact on almost 
literal translations from the FreJMli, Ger- 
man, or Italian. I saw performed the 
same day, in a theatre I shall m^itioa 
presently, Adciphe ei Clara, Le Jaibmamal' 
gri Uiij and La Somnambuk. . Th&e are 
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two or three authors at Fans who will pro- 
bably congratulate me on having been so 
HoEtonate. 

• It is not for want of good actara that 
the genius of the iEnglirfi aeoufi io sparing 
of xbunatic Boyekiea. On the oontrary:, it 
would be difBcnh to find eiMewkae a more 
tfitifitaotary and more eampkte imiqa ef 
talent:; and ibis jiidginent ia iqiplioable to 
aadi part^ukr thaatre in Xieiadoa. It 
seeiQS that Ifas aiHicass of llieie ettaUish. 
mentaia not fiauaded 4m the peculiar merit 
of a'few(nidivi(kia]a, and, as diej say in Pa. 
ris, onan apsulatad|iaar(or a solitarj dia- 
mond. AlltheTp ef&>i M Ma 's>cancur in a just 
pBoportioK to that general harmony which 
is /die .principal isharm4)f a well-dmanagcd 
fky ; and if some pearls^ some diamonds 
be jGonnd amongst them, they do not re- 
quire tlie effect of contrast ; and thare is 
no jreason io suppeae that they ow£ the 
li^cefy apimdour idiich distinguishes them 
to this effect^ dor .to the oaarsenass of ihe 
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setting. It is on this account that actors 
in England are commonly honoured by' 
the esteem of the public, who love to ac- 
knowledge in some way or other any at- 
tention paid to their wishes. 

It would be almost as superfluous to en- 
ter into details on the theatres of ILcmdaa, 
as on those of Paris, in a publication' likc^ 
this, which, most probably, will only be 
glanced over by persons equally well ac^ 
quainted with both. There is nothing, be- 
sides, which is so Uke a theatre as a theatre ; 
and the only new sensaticm which I disa- 
greeably learnt from those that I went to 
in England, will soon be no more new to 
the Parisians than to me. I believe, at 
least, that they are promised that brilliant 
illumination of gas, which perhaps h well 
enough appropriated to theatrical e£Pects, 
but, at the same time, bdmg too much like 
day-light, and quite hostile to the enchant^ 
ments of the toilet, fills the atinosf^ere 
with a heavy, ardent, deleterious, often fe» 
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tid vapour, which tonnents the mind with 
the fear of danger, and occasions sensa- 
tions so disagreeable as to be almost in- 
supportable. With this exception, I re-> 
peat it, and the necessity of b^ng in full 
dress, there is very little difference between 
the first theatre in London and the first in 
Paris. At the period of our journey a 
particular circumstance served to increase 
this illusion. The noble and ingenious 
pantomime of Albert was then the delight 
of the whole city, and in the vortex of 
that excellent dancer flew Mademoiselle 
Noblet, and Mademoiselle Fanny Bias. 
Rome fCitait plfAB dans Rome. 

Nevertheless, ai it is my wish in this 
work to describe tny sensations, and I ex- 
perienced one extremely lively which I 
would not forget, I shall remind the read- 
er that I promised to speak of a theatre 
which is neither the Opera, where the voice 
of Madame Camporesi, and of some other 
very pleasing inngars, will always bring to^ 
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gether the diiletianii without my assistance; 
nor Covent Gaiden, where the profound 
and pathetic acting of Macready, and the 
comic powers of Farren, so natural and so 
ke«i, can sufficiently recommend them- 
selves ; nor the Surry theatre, the fiitour- 
ite temple of the Melo-drama, whefe oar 
own superb Melpomene might occanonal- 
ly be very happy ta recruit for perferm- 
ers: — ^e theatre I mean is the Bnglii^ 
Opmm House; and though I suppoia it has 
nothk^ to envy in the vogue and refmtl^ 
tion of the others, I feel I shall have given 
too feeUe an idea of it, if I did not haateil 
to name Miss Kdly. It is abaoltttely ne* 
oesisary to have seen Miss 'SJeSJy, m. mtler 
to eampreheod faUy the wh6)e«]teBt of aa 
admirable intelligence, seeon&d by an ad* 
micable organizaticm. Miss Kelly is not 
only an actiess of the most perfect tone and 
of the most exquisite taate^ die b the very 
personage she represents, or rather it k 
the embo^ed idea of the diaracter which 
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the author fau aUempted ta paint. One 

nu^t take a bet that all the givea oombi- 

natioD0 of the hiunan countenmce would 

never produce a whole so intdligent and so 

striking as that of the features of Miss 

Kelly. Neyertheless their puri^ is not al«. 

tered by that prodi^ous mobility of ex* 

pressions which lends itadf to all die eiiades 

of thou^t. She can even give, it is said^ 

at pleasure, the expression of indifference, 

and this is confirmed by sobm depkxahle 

aiwodotes. One of those unfortunate nnn, 

whose 4»spsii^ indeed, I oould obmpre* 

hend^ but not kis fury, fired a pisud at 

Miss KeUy« when on the stage. If tins 

phvswsy wece contagious among her ad* 

suffers, the alage would kmg since ha^e 

been deprived of her talents^ 

• Full of the opinion so. coBBNnon among 

us^ the bad reception which the !&iglidi 

gtire to straoa^ers, and to &e French in paiv 

ticular ; and amsecjuently suipriaed JBSore 

and more i^ the dedicate refinetaientfi of po* 
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liteness with which we were constantly over- 
whehned, I first began to think that their 
malevolence, become more timid, cMrmcMre ge- 
neralized, had taken refuge in their carica* 
tu/es-— in which unfortunately we ourselves 
are nothing behind in the disgusting ad- 
vantage of cynical effrontery-»or in ano- 
nymous pamphlets and newspapers— -the 
worthy field of base passions— or finally, 
in theatrical pieces ; and I felt quite 
anxious to verify this supposition, in order 
to justify to my own eyes the exaggerated 
hostilities of our Boulevards. I tl^refore 
watched with the greatest attention the re- 
presentation of one of those cutting satires 
in which a Parisian belle is immolated to 
the gaiety of the best company in London. 
Strange to say, I Could not discover the 
joke. Imagine to yourself a sort of ra^ 
vishingly pretty doll, elegant to a miracle, 
who, when she is not occupied with hi^r 
toilet, her parrot, or at most her lover, has 
nothing in the world to do ; who opens a 
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book, and leaves it there, or whirls round 
a terrestrial globe for the pleasure of see- 
ing it go round; dances, sings, cries, 
laughs, yawns, is in despair; has fifty 
ideas, fifty wishes in a minute, and forgets 
fifty for one that she will forget in its 
turn. All this is perhaps less coarse than 
our exhibitions, but it must be confessed 
it is very unjust. Good God ! who ever 
saw a Parisian woman like that ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THU MUSEUMB« 



It is no more my intention to give in 
this place a description of all the museums 
in London, than it was just now to treat 
of all its theatres and public buildings. 
The private exhUntions are a sort of spe- 
culation, which cupidity would multiply 
if vanity did not; for one must pay to get 
into all these ea:hibitionSj and even to the 
national museums ; so that talent and ge- 
nius are become objects of industry and 
commercial commodities, which enjoy con- 
siderable credit even among professed mer* 
chants on ^Change. Strange turn of so- 
ciety ! the only one perhaps to be expect- 
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ed from the new direction of men'*s minds ; 
artisans have given way to machines, ar- 
tists have fallen into the class of artisans, 
and all is becoming perfect ! 

As the Royal Academy of London ad- 
mits into its annual ewhibition whatever is 
presented to it, without any competition, 
examination, or. judgment, one must ex- 
pect to find many poor productions, and 
even many below mediocrity; for dii. » 
an inconvenience from which countries 
where greater precautions are taken are 
not always exempt. 

If the English deserve, as I think they 
do, that reputation for good jsenae which 
they enjoy among the nations, if they do 
aoi add to their just grounds of national 
pride, very exaggerated. Very false, very 
absfBcd pretensions, I have a pleasure in 
thinking that they do not flatter themselves 
with the hope of ever having a school of 
historical sculpture and painting. The 
reasons whidi have deprived them of this 
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advantage are probably very easy, to fiiid, 
for those observers who seek in the statifitics 
of different nations, the inconCestiUe action 
of institutions on the arts. There is no- 
thing remarkable in the sculpture this year 
but eight admirable busts byChantrey. 
The most striking is that of the bust of 
Rochester, and above all, that of Sir 
Walter Scott. In this truly animated 
marble his physiognomy is reproduced as 
I read it in his works, full of penetration, 
smartness, and power; all the greatness 
necessary to rise to the highest conc^tions 
of man; all the ingeniouscuhning*, taste, and 
philosophy, that are requisite for qmrting 
in boundless prodigality, with the resources 
of genius itself; a mixture of Comeille 
and Moliere, of Swift and Milton. The 
Walter Scott of Chantreyhas.the forehead 
of Homer, and the mouth of Rabelais. 
It must be very like. . 

* Ifigenkuse maUcc: 
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tn pftinting, landscapes and sea-views 
are the pieoes in which the English have 
the fewest rivals in Europe. This is the 
same in nature; and every one is fond of 
the beauties of hb own country. Some of 
dieir pictures almost surpass every idea 
that one can form to one^s self of perfec- 
tion in this style of painting ; but the palm 
of the exhibition bdongs to a large land- 
scape by Constable, with i/diich the an* 
cient or modem masta*s have very few 
masterpieces that eould be put in opposi- 
tion. Near, it is only broad dauUngs of 
ill-laid ooloiHB, which offend the touch as 
well as the «ght, they are so coarse and 
uneven. At the distance of a few steps it 
is a picturesque country, a rustic dwelling, 
a low river whose little waves foam over 
the pebbles, a cart crosnng a ford : It is 
water, air, and sky ; it is Ruy sdael, Wou- 
vermans, or Constable. It is not right, 
however, to discourage any body, and 
the French axe not ea«ly discouraged. 
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Though our liuidscopes are nQt so tsesix as 
those of the English, b^M^ause we live iu 9^ 
less, humid atmosphere, aii<i ar^. oat sOvei^* 
clusively occupied widi our mwrine, and 
because we live 09 a coutipeot wJier^ wi^ 
have sometimes travelled over a good deal 
of groundt still our eakibUkw piove irovi 
time to time tbatwe arecapaUeof pixxluciag 
admirable things even in landsDape^andsear 
views. Our artists should not consider, a 
journey to Rome as the sole complement 
of their classical studies, Natuoe ia clasr. 
sical too, for aU.modela haxe bsm taken 
from her, and it is advisable ta fttvisifc hec 
sometimes. I have often, adpy red, in <MU? 
provinces, several of th0se>en6baniiiig a^ 
p^ts which the English, ^mff us, ^nluch 
they carry off from us, i£ X.mayi beialloF- 
ed the. expres^n, and: Mshich we aiiie 
astonished to. rooognize ia theix djcawM^^ 
because our acdsts. do. nok. travel, or if I 
may be permitted Uk. say it, because they 
travel badly. What cQunlsy, hoivev^r file* 
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voiiMKiby lUilum^ Yf^mid not Wpnudi^of 
th% beftutj oi tbe« paetaoaL baska at^ flat 
Lmce, ex oitha wiMr aa|l aupetb nu^fisljr 
attim^Byteaeem? HgMfcifiltfLhaivei step- 
ped, struck with admiration, attha-fbot ofi 
that cascade of Mount Jura, which falls 
from the top of Mount Girard, between 
hills covered with flowers and shades, or 
on the borders of that romantic lake, which 
bathes, without overflowing, the green 
lawns of Chalins ! But I am no painter. 
Painting in water colours is admu-ably 
treated in England. Turner still pre- 
serves the superiority of former years; 
but others are remarkable beside him, and 
this is no mean distinction. Among them 
are some French artists, who maintain 
very honourably in London the reputation 
of our school. An Englishman, who 
found me out by my pronunciation, which 
is no difficult matter, had the kindness to 
point them out to me, and accompanied 

each name with very flattering eulogiums. 

d2 
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This national politeness should be a noble 
object of emulation among all enlightened 
nations. Petty quarrels are a thousand^ 
times more disgraceful than the animosi- 
ties of savages. 
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CHAPTER X. 



BICHMOND. 

With a little boat, that one might car- 
ry under one^s arm, a good wind, the tide, 
a grain of courage, and a great deal of 
equipoise, you may embark on the Thames, 
and while your ears are charmed with the 
conversation of an intelligent and learned 
friend like Hulmandill, you rapidly cut 
along the surface of a river without rushes, 
without mud, without strand, which dies 
away against verdant banks, beautiful as 
the highest inventions of the most highly 
gifted painter^ Leaving the royal palace 
of Kew to the right, you reach Twicken- 
ham, where they show the habitation of 

j> S 
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Pope, and, casting your eyes on the oppo- 
site side, you inhale the umbrageous cool- 
ness of Windsor, which inspired the rich- 
est of his songs. Whe Jhskex^f Orleans re- 
sided for some time at Twickenham, and 
we looked with a very lively interest for 
the house of Colonel Atthalin, whose 
name is so dear to glory and the arts, and 
to whom we personally owe so much gra- 
titude. It is unfortuntftety Hme^ thftt in 
the most natural and most opes fiantiaieiit^ 
of our poor species there is 8lwtw)rs^ iittle 
egodstt). 

The terrace df Bicbmond has^beto com- 
pared to that of Saint*Xxermai». ¥heilal- 
ter, however, can bear no comparison with 
respect to its extent and itdf striking ra*. 
jesty, which render it a sort of 'mdnti- 
ment, nor even as to the immaisify of its 
prospect and the variety €/t ks aspects. 
Richmond terrace is a dhorft, isarfow, JH^re- 
gular walk, on the side of 4t Mil, at tlie 
footi£ which spt€$ii» out a fMi and «d- 
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mitjibie v^Dey^ cdv6fied tvilh tti^irificeiit 
troods, hitersectfed hene^und therfe withde- 
ii«kms kwnfis dr separated o^casidtinliy, so 
as to fUldw the eye to follow the romntitic 
cotifise df the Thttiiies. tThe gfe&t aAtm- 
tage of this pfdspect, prtAktUy titttivdlfed 
ih the vroAAi, wnskts in Ih^ nmltitkde t)f 
^hds^ i^Bperb if^s, "M^h w«fe ibn&§% 
the prid6 ^sbidl out ficlcfe^ tnil whtfiK^^^O- 
li^ilnk >amitf«ihy haH'bot beeli^ifgiijei^^ ifid 
ii'h(m sMmi^lem^^^p&nM. td «fiir ^llfitr 
a #hite^ ^atefoi^tfs idil^ tii!db^l-l4§SS,^li^ilh«Hlt 
eflfect, without vegetation, disagr^fidAlMsib 
the eye and to the imagination. The 
English take delight in keeping up, mere- 
ly for the ornament of their pleasure- 
grounds, vast plantations of large trees 
unconnected together, but which, from 
their exuberant growth, incessantly pour 
into the balmy atmosphere an abund- 
ant and salutary freshness. We even saw 
some of these treeshalf decayed with age, 
but carefully restored by art ; so lively 
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and profound is the reli^ous solicitude 
which they inspire. While the respect 
of this nation for domestic animals saves 
them the sight of those disgusting and 
cruel scenes, which too often dishonour 
our towns, their respect even for plants 
contributes more than any thing else to 
the ornament and prosperity of th^ ter- 
ritory. Tender and affectionate senti- 
ments form not only the happiness of the 
individual : they have an infiuewie fn the 
welfare of nations as well aa on tlM oi 
families. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



OXFOBD. 



If I were making a Traveller's Guide 
throuffh Mngland^ I should find it very 
difficult to get through with this chapter. 
I believe no man in the world attaches less 
value than me to the tickets on things. I 
look for impressions, not for names. I 
oft^i hear celebrated buildings mentioned 
.which I know L have seen, but about which 
I never inquired any thing from my Ciee* 
rone J though I was struck with' admiration 
at the sight of them. This mod^ of* en- 
joying the beauties of art may perhaps ap- 
pear rather wild ; but I would not ex- 
change it for any other, because it is iii^ 
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dependent, and because liberty is to me 
tlie greatest attraction in all pleasures. 
We are dandled from our childhood with 
the reputation of so many marvels conse- 
crated by the suffrage of centuries, that 
there is besides a keen delight in the pos- 
sibility of a new sensation : and every sen- 
sation has that- charm for a man who only 
feels them indefinitely, and does not wait 
for his extasies till he hnn Iwen toid di*t a 
punting is by Applies, 6r a itallVie by Po- 
lydore. With the Guidi ofOji^brd m Hty 
hand, I could cover twelve pa^s witb the 
names <^ artists, nd^ti of learning, add pub- 
lic buildings^ with whi^ I wns &[itftttaxaed 
during my stay at Oxford^ and tbut^ witk- 
0Ut impov^shjing loyself^ expend aSk die 
eruditicHi of A oiitalogpM) and thc^ nch #b- 
|B«rvationfr oC « table ^ conleato; biH I 
consult only n^ xsemory, and thftt luteals 
foly what struck me* Another . loay mt 
d^erently, and see bettdTy aad ^dmit 

wy difficulty. ■■.»', 

1 



The fim vtetv of OxfiMd id t^i-y ink- 
ing: it 18 a tjomn eatkt^y gsothid,- iMtt kigpt 
up with uninteimptefd care ever mee^e 
femdte period Whieh InstoriaSn^ inrigfi iss 
die first epodh of its iUastrattoiij Hm M- 
ty dpires of its numerous dmrth^ tkiA 
"^k wftlis ei^owned with bkttlerii^nts^ firpMr- 
Me ttftiOng ihitsiies of ttebs of the flft^ Vl». 
<dim. The mi^tiific^t f^feservAt^ of 
Hk^b edificeft^ the mAty of ^yfe in aMiMt 
^ lii&se biiih&fg^ the taftt bahMmy trf 
^i^bleU hsardly sttfl^s ^t all Atitn My otRer 
oli^eotii of eom^ptiHsoii, tbcf iiirm^ itf s^yfted, 
iwhieh stifi ho^efis over this^ eityi the fltt^d- 
me elijeet (^ hii^ roy^ mauMtenbs^ iefve% 
li^g tran^^l3tttd ^e itfi«ghi«lBKm itMffi^ the 
^MiSt Of the te<k^)eetioM^ of %iA>l3ier «|^. 
4)ti6 wotild i^ppiMe thai thase wUte hftd 
arift^nOttly 4 f^wy^cr^ Hgor^ at the toieeof 
atiother Atfi^IA^^ and d»ft in didr iHclo- 
«ure illoiie tke^i*ojgress lef ages hall hem 
#ffested. Iff ftlAffttwuI ttf this wtiflMi) 
y9u ea^ yow ey^ dovm aft tensg 0tf^ m 
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under the colonnades of the colleges^ asod 
see young men walking about dressed kk 
flowing gowns, with antique caps, some 
ostentatiously displa3ning their elegant dm* 
peries, and fljring in pursuit of pleasure 
like the ccmipanions of Alcibiades, othars 
immoveable, sil^t, thoughtful, abscHrbed 
in laborious meditation like the disdpks 
ot Pythagoras, the illusion becomes eom- 
{dete, and one feels astonished to be aloile 
in a modem dress in the midst of a people 
of ancient times. In fine, it is not diffi* 
cult to find at Oxford a Latin guide, and 
Latin conversation, very rare elsewhere in 
England ; but thb city of tlw sciences is, 
in fact, only a vast university. It cin^ 
tains, if I am not misti^Len, sixteen obi* 
l^es, frequaited by more than two thou- 
sand young men of the three kingdcHns. 

Wolsey college, founded by the cardk 
nal of that name, is remarkable for its 
beautiful chapel, where may be seen nu« 
merous examples of tliat intj^rmediate 9f'- 
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Qhitect^re whicb the English call Saxon, 
whioh we. might, call Boman, and which 
pruectded by many centuries the introduc- 
ti^; q{ the pitted arch. These monu- 
j»m^ of wUch England is justly proud, 
a»^>irery rare in the provinces ; and in thb 
i^^^fqtjas in several others, it would have 
9$s9);M&tibing to envy in us, if we took any 
iilterf^st in such antiquities. At this very 
tiin% a^ bit of wall, of little importance, is 
drawn, is painted, is engraved, is models 
lc4« in England. In France, temples 
and pakaces are* demolished. O charming 
churches of Lery, of Burlay, of Saint Hip. 
pcdytedeBiaid, masterpieces of imagination 
and taste, which I saw, with so much sorrow, 
abandoned to the ravages of time, jwe- 
vioua to those of the bandc wAre^ is it to 
be WiU&tiag tp the duties of patriotism, to 
regret that the touch of a magic wand 
could not transpnrt you to England t You 
would subnst i^ lea^t to charm the si^( 
of the Erendi traveller, and to recal to hif 



MMi in his Sis^Mt §iEeuiNSJiM65 ^ g>^^Mes 
and orillHbi^tts dr hh tefire faint ! 

The UbMry rf Wtil^ d6llege$ ^idli^ 
Tt^ filler, is mudi Metier ky th^ BMMm. 
The galletj'dtf {iwaitilig^ cdMains iMmt^ 
«^s Md fl«ipe9*b Irm^ks ^ Ti^fi,- lloiniBi^ 
^Mtto$ C. Mctratti^ the Ca¥imeei, iiBdilij^rew 
^tous painted «keteh of the Seil&mfMm 
ihB CrdBSj by Bmid de Voltero. 1%e it3. 
feelGiry is adorned with a very sttk^le de- 
ception; it is a smes of poitrdts Of iht 
eeleln*ated nten whcmi the college has ptvu 
disced. Someof thennareatdmh-ftblypiMt- 
cid by Reynolds, and thebest of his riV^: 
but the ^minai seiitinient #hieh restdts 
ttkxnk the aspect of tfiis cohgi^ss of s^^es 
tfid learned nien^ has nor n^ed of ilbe €»- 
i^iinteient of the peiHeil; Whitt to ideii 
trf thefiittee d^i^ee^ c^ life^ trhat a itobk 
MMdiation,- H^hat a jthM toibitioh 6f gl*^ 
ihust be awah^iied in thehestrt of fli^ MtK- 
it^my #lk>behdMsthfii August seMteliPthe 
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lowest actioM tif his life i Tte nstoMlitt 
salutes^ onentaiiiig, thevenenUc^atoMs 
ei J^Uenius ; and th6 j«rn*, idmliaB j^aiied 
the night in meditating on the kicir% cattle 
a look of adflsiration 4m the pidrtnlit of 
JUackstcme^ not without « mauA hopi^ >of 
b^ng aiae day tlie invidl of iml clti«t4d 
£Kne. Theae ydan^ €oiie§iati0 gat aemia- 
tdmed to lire among their laodebiis if M- 
tiire had preaerved theni aliva fm* ikmi^ 
aad shdnld thej afterwarda add aoBle Haw 
aeqitiaitions to die imm&am dotdani bc^ 
quaathad to their caae, thiy da notfotget 
the {nrotectiag haild whieh woppHei. than 
with fl thread m the MijiiiMfa, Md With a 
li^ hi the dark^> Wedariryimedttciaion 
d^BRHrentlj' in FwwaOn^iBtsi I £ial wmty «a 
Mtyso^ Peialladkd llMtt letoiaaca llegAil ywi^ 
terday, and tinat ail the aouroea af gloi^ 
weie only c^paned UMlay^ because our ig^ 
noraat and pteaaasptootis theories all rest 
on that mbBuknispfkieiple; our atudents^ 
in faet^ leaomrasigr'Ma thiag in our fwdriki 
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schools^ whidb is, that they know more than 
their masters ; and, looking at the way in 
which they are taught, I am not far re- 
moved from this opinion. 

The college chapel is one of the pret- 
tiest monuments of Gothic ardiiteeture. 
The modem painted glass windows are of 
the utmost beauty ; and those ^riiich rise 
above the fSst^ade, interposed between the 
nave ai^ the setting sun, produce a magi- 
cal effect They represent the adoration 
of the Shej^erds, and below, nine figures 
of Christian virtues, designed with a cor^ 
rectness and grace which the lovers of an- 
tiquity will not perhaps prefer to the an^- 
cient nalUveii, but in which some defeet €tf 
harmony and originality is amply comp^i- 
sated by the perfection of the work. In 
the court of the same building, is a Gothic 
cloister^ the most el^antand best pre^ 
served of any we have seen.in Europe-. 
. The Badcliffe library sad museum, are 
immense circular buildings, of modern 
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taste, or renewed from die Greeks, which 
appears foreign to the ancient town, and 
from the summit of winch its admirable 
panorama lies before you, might offer the 
subject of a new master-piece to the pencil 
of Frevost. We remarked here aome a&- 
tiqi^s extremely precious, and a very good 
library of natural history, particularly ridi 
in French works. 

What could I say of that fine Bodlaaa 
library, which I mentioned just now, that 
has escaped the investigation of the com- 
pilers of itin^aries, and the editors of al- 
manacks ! The gallery of paintii^ ap- 
peared to us less ridi and less important 
than that of Wolsey College, though it 
contains an interesting series of portraits 
of the most celebrated English classida,^ 
but these paintings have little merit, if they 
are as little like as they are indifferent in 
execution. Nevertheless, one ought to see 
a Sehool (^ Aihem^ executed, it ia said, by 
Julia Romano^ from die cartoons of Ri^ 
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^ilmsl, sni&L^liBkt ErttstnoB by HoSikm, 
ImmI tfn enchandng portmit ef Miirjr Q«ieM 
«if<8d0t8<i In <ihe eourt 6{ this vftsit budd- 
iilg,iafa^e is pomted c^t to stmng^rs, 
erected at Ihe revival of arts, in whidi the 
#ve^ orders of aitohitectore are tmited, in 
five storiai, m a way more Btrikfa^ .&m^ 
it» fi»]lgiilaii!ty than fiatkfaetory to taslie. 
It is a specimen of an extraordinarf kind, 
and nothuig tactfe. I fdrgi^ of course, 
«ialiy other thii^a, and perhaps those whieh 
I had the mdst firmly resolved nt)t t» ftir- 
^t. They inay be Ibitnd evi^ry where» 

I have fiientio&ed that the students ut 
(M^c^ have a ^bi^ull^ di^s^ which is 
very ¥eitorki^te. It i» not absdutely titti- 
limn, l" he diffesr^t dsksse^ of ^d^ei^ty 16 
Whi^ thtf ie y^^Hhg Inieii belongs are inii- 
tm^ by ^ ^a^y Modificatiic^s in th^ 
dr^§< dDhe^oMi^ii&toisfyst^g^Hdhedffcmi 

the g^ml^to, ^d h^ &t)m the ^omBf^- 
^, iAk:^ lot i^6iM nx^i ^pp^Dr Wry d^- 



of 'fdcMming ^e^v^nil 'ittTdnii-rdigiiMM^w 

nUtitution tMjr he ^cdndldMvd 4li dilfcraHt 

said on hoUk ^id<M nf 1te>qti«MM ;m^ 
i» tme IB ^pdlhffcg^ TaooMdiflg Vi ttift^Jig^ of 
(svitfiatioii, land the 'diliraotm- tf natxAM^ 
"Am tfaen^ of olABStfioMioii iteelf w ts^odfl 
t^ffiMHitafaiv||gifM J iMbsr ; mtAm, fMkititad 

m^ ! md naiitiot 'conedve thfett thdircfabia^pm^ 
tiootol ikgvaEitatiofi.'Cxti iiAm^KUt ib^ d^M^ 
ty of ftn -deivvted spitk^ ^foidd m6t pr^ 
bBb{y MttJOch'tAxHAk inqMrtendeto^ldifii jM^- 
rUe cUscusBnui ; but 1 conEfeiB ttet fbe in^ 
equ«li«y ctf <i(«idMi)(W«b iftdispefitaMy tiA<. 
p0iMd M iKKlbl man, 90fmdiAVfy kimilibl- 
itig^ tke mturd «mi9 ttpp^bts «^ ^6iai> 
where so misplaced as in Ihe (Sril^^if of th^ 
sciences, and among students of independ- 
ent fortune who come, with equal rights, 
to draw instruction from the same source* 
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It would aeein that there, at least, the base^ 
leiss fiction of equality would have taken 
r^ge, if the sfint of domination and the 
insatiable vanity of the higher classes of 
society could tolerate it any where. 

These detuls, however, will prevent no- 
body in France from considering Great 
Britain as Ae classical land of liHerfy and 
equatifyf as limg as this political nxmense 
keeps in fashion, along with a thousand 
other absurdities. I am convinced, how* 
evetf that if there be any other country 
wh^re the national liberties are more close- 
ly and more severely circumscribed, where 
die diades of rank are marked in a more 
mortifying manner for the inferior classes, 
it must be sought beyond all the limits of 
Eurcqpean civilization. Nothing so mudi 
resembles^he rude assays of society as its 
liu»t imi^T^mrats^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 



FROM LOMDOK TO EDIKBU&6H. 



York is a pretty town, agreeably lEotu- 
at^ in the midst of a^ romantic country. 
U8>catiiedral passes, with good reason, ioft 
09^^ the. finest monnments of the inter- 
mediate architecture. Nothing can be 
niQre majestic as a whcde, nor more strik- 
ing ^than its jHOfKurtions^p^-which^ in e&tait» 
as9^ it. the second or third place amoi^ 
the great churdies of Europe— ncnr more 
elegant than its long lanciform * windows, 
fifty-seven feet high by five in breiEidth, 
nor, finally, more noble and more rich than 
its magnificent Grothic screen, the forepart 
of which is adorned with a series of statues 

* Set kmguetfitUtret en lancette. 
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of the Kings of England, beginning with 
William the Conqueror, and ending with 
Elizabeth. ^^ gPli^^'^vto shows these 
wonders to strangers, never fails to inform 
them, on their dq^tuce, that they will 
see nothing like it in the world ; and this 
patriotic byflerbQle 4oes not pTpdiIpe the 
ordinary eflFect of hyperboles*-it does not 
shook you^ 

IHaJkam^ the eapitaL of' Ihe txHinty- o# 
that? nfta^ is^of^nakier^' tal^ com €#*dle 
pootost- towns kiA fingfamd, Hei«y fi» liMfr 
first t^evwefimd beggars^ after a ymmtif 
of^'14IO» leagued; tk^'ave*. pretty ohildten^ 
wh^ffi»igytootte^"lhe8e>i|tatipnal Mrs so^ 
smdfy' monotonous, wiritesri of) prospim^ 
Ig^v'to tvnydfti^vsi A ' mai^ altfye- to; tb» 
beautbs'of^ natunotaad^avt, 'us verf iuc^^n^ 
bM» ifnhefi^ imparesision;an hiafrisaoti^i^ 
BMdy^* paifeAil^ilMlkig-in4liia4^>wiiv whidn 
«l)i^|pwise> U piotRHresquo' and) driightfulL 
'Ehe'^eye i» stniok fhxn- a^slanee witlltb» 
aspect of its vast and superb cathedral, 



from whack desoeada audi uirfiokb along 
the horazon a broad semkuxde of whale 
houses, suimoimted with roofs o£a gIfuiBg 
red; but our admiratioa increases at the 
bold pass of Framlingi^te bridge, thrown 
£Eonkone hill to the other.^ o^eo aglen.al 
the bottom o£ iriiicfa riuis ths>rill«^betw!eem' 
ra^eishing shades. It was thorough, the 
dark walls. of the ruinoua castle, of; Due* , 
ham that, aoaosdrng to most eftthe ^mieh 
chronicles,^ Wallace forced' faiawa^p ki the 
dress of a bard oi> trpubadcuuv tOi confte 
with Robert: Bouce. 

The last tawito£theoouiitj;r^o£'Dnphatti 
is onl3i[ separated bj^^a bri(^|^ front the fifftt 
tQwn^ofrNorthumberbuid, whichist^^swoas* 
tie, fEUOOojus foiivits^castle^ itfr^thio chuodb^ 
the. original style o£^ which ispemliar ip 
this building, and above aQ for its com- 
merce. You reach the summit of the steep 
hill on which theprinqipul qu^rtei;. of t]Ht 
town is built, by the longest, straightest, 
and at the sam^ time th^ steepest apdn|Q(|^ 
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pmious Street I ever saw in my life. The 
iKMrses, accustomed to this surpri»Bg ef« 
fort, get through it with a very good grace. 
We now leave behind us the coaUpits^and 
the bkzing forges, and the smoky huts of 
the coal-heavers, and the famous market 
of Morpeth, and stop at Alnwick, before 
the marvellous facade of the castle of the 
Dukes of Northumberland, which, as a 
whole, is one of the most singular that 
can be conceived. Its vast extent is crown- 
ed with battlements, each of which bears 
the statue of a knight armed for battle, in 
the varied attitudes of combat. This pre- 
cious monument of antiquity has been of- 
ten repaired, but with such exact fidelity, 
that it has lost nothing of its primitive 
phyfflognomy*. Lower down, a bridge, 

* The lait repantknu wen made, I bdjere, about 
sixty yean once, for they were recent in the time of Da- 
tens, about 1770. He says in Us Itikeraet, wfaieh 
has oAea been reprinted, without becoming more com- 
mon, that be never saw any thing so magnificent as Ahi- 
widE castle. I am qcatt of this opinion. 
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whidi 18 also of the middle ages, and equal- 
ly well preserved, crosses a pretty river, 
wEich waters delicious meadows. Not far 
fix>m this was killed the valiant Douglas, 
by one of the two young Percys, both of 
whom were taken prisoners in the same 
battle. At a little distance, a cross, ele- 
vated on the right above the ascent, marks 
the last field of battle, and the bed of death 
of a warrior-king. It is the spot where 
Malcolm feU. Finally, you pass another 
river, you traverse a little town remarkable 
for its red houses, and its towering steeple; 
you are at Berwick, and on the territory 
of Scotland. The landscape, without ceas- 
ing to be rich, becomes more austere and 
more varied-; the ridges of the mountains 
appear sharper on the horizon, their pro- 
files are more rude, more whimsical ; ter- 
rible ravines cut the ground on each side 
of the road to a great depth. You see» 
successively, on the road, men walking in 
checked cloaks, children with blue woollen 

E 
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caps, young girls with straw hats, bare legs, 
lively and smiling faces, and Circassian 
eyes ; gipsies gravely smoking their pipes. 
Your attention is distracted from one spot 
to another, with agreeable objects, always 
new; picturesque pastures covered with 
frisking herds, wild, but superb ; fallows 
roughened with the golden sceptres of 
the broom, or decorated with the supple 
branches, and elegant festoons of the labur- 
num. Further on, in the midst of a wood 
of gloomy firs, is the old castle of Douglas, 
and its Gothic bridge of one arch, thrown 
at the height of 122 feet above the tor- 
rent ; the romantic port of Dunbar ; Had- 
dington, with its pretty fields, and its ri- 
ver which rolls over rocks of granite. At 
length you arrive at the foot of a group of 
mountaiitt, among which is distinguished 
•Arthur's Seat, or the throne of the Giant, 
And you enter Edinburgh. 

We went over a part of this road in the 
night, but favoured by the almost uipn- 
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terrupted brightness of the polar light, in 
a climate where the light of the sun never 
leaves the sky entirely at this season, and 
when twilight only begins to vanish before 
the first glimpses of the dawn. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



EDINBURGH. 



Independently of the political and lite- 
rary institutions which render Edinburgh 
one of the most interesting towns of mo- 
dern Europe, and the edifices, or the re- 
collections which give it a title of rivality 
with the most celebrated cities of ancient 
Europe, it seems that the name of the 
Athens of the North, which nobody con- 
tests, is a privilege of locality founded on 
very striking topographical resemblances. 
The town of Edinburgh is separated from 
the sea by a straight road of the same 
figure and the same length as that which 
led from Athens to the Piraeus, which is 
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here represented by the town of Leith. 
Within the city is a rock, surmounted by 
a fortress, or antique citadel, which brings 
to mind the Acropolis : this is Edinburgh 
Castle. Having reached its majestic sum- 
mit, absorbed in I know not what senti- 
ments, I dreamt of nothing but Athens, 
and was looking for the Parthenon. 

At some distance rises another hill, also 
within the town, on which strangers go to 
visit the monument of Hume, or that of 
Nelson. From this spot, looking towards 
the castle, you are placed between two 
towns, perfectly distinct, equally remark- 
able ; to the left, the old town, black and 
severe, like the buildings of a fort in the 
days of chivalry ; to the right, the new 
town, white and brilliant, like the enclosures 
of a palace. The houses are much higher 
than in Paris ; the streets much broader 
than in TiOndon ; almost all in a straight 
line, like those of Turin ; and some are a 
mile in length.. Mpst of the houses, more* 

£3 
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over, are built of a wMte stone, sparkling 
with mica ; and when the sun strikes on 
their spicular spangles, one would suppose 
that the buildings were inlaid with dia- 
monds. 

We arrived at Edinburgh on a Sunday, 
that is to say, on one of those days of strict 
observance, when every house is closed, 
every shop is impenetrable, and all the 
world is at prayers. The solitude was im- 
m^ise, absolute ; and the first feeling we 
had of Edinburgh was, that this prodigious 
city had been anciently built by a race of 
giants who had long fonce disappeared from 
theeaith. 

In vain would you seek in the old town 
of Edinburgh for the prison, more famous 
from an excellent novel than from history. 
The present prison is new, but in the an- 
cient taste, like almost all the buildings 
that are erected in Great Britain. Parlia* 
ment square is remarkable for a bad sta^ 
tue of Charles II. whidi does not contri* 
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bute to its ornament. The buildings just 
mentioned are far from being the most i^ 
markable in Edinburgh : But I proceed in 
order, and Sir W. Scott, who has a connd- 
erable office in the co^rt of justice, in the 
Parliament House, might have been there. 
Unfortunately he was not arrived, and my 
journey was lost. We shall only see Scot- 
land. 

The High church is Oothic and ruin- 
ous, surmounted by a steqde also Gothic, 
but a little more modem, the pyramid of 
which terminates in a strange kind of 
crown. 

From the top of the platform of the cas* 
tie the eye embraces a magnificent hori^ 
zon. I felt very little curiosity to vint 
the interior of this fortress, whose mena- 
cing aspect is probably its greatest merit, 
and which seems to threaten with its fall 
the superb street called Prince's street, 
which extends along its base. Nor did I 

wish to examine the regalia or royal insig- 
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nia of the sovereigns of Scotland, recently 
discovered in a chamber that had been 
closed for more than a century. I found 
that my sensations lost much by being de- 
tailed. What I never was tired of ad- 
miring was the ensemble of this majestic 
town, the streets of which rivalling each 
other in extent and beauty, would how- 
ever at length oppress the imagination with 
the monotony of their symmetrical gran- 
deur, if this impression were not suspend- 
ed or modified from time to time, by the 
view of some conspicuous building,^or some 
verdant, umbrageous square^ which sepa- 
rates them from each other. The pro- 
jected place of the circus^ the form of 
which is indicated by the frame, and which, 
it is said, will be finished in three months, 
is worthy of Athens herself. 
. The last hours of our stay concurred 
with a fortunate circumstance. However, 
it was neither the season of the GaeHc 
ball, nor the distribution of premiums for 
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theliagpipe. Some other motive, which 
I do not know, had brought to Edinburgh 
ten or a dozen chiefs of clans in all the 
pomp of their admirable costume. When 
you speak to the Parisians of the moun- 
taineers of Scotland, they see nothing but 
a red soldier without breeches encamped 
in the Bois de Boulogne. That is not the 
place to see the Scotch, God forbid ! but 
in Scotland. The chief of a Scotch clan, 
with his poniard and pistols, like a bucca^ 
neer, his caciqtie cap, his cloak resembling 
Grecian drapery, his party-coloured hose, 
which, like all the stuflPs of the country, 
recal to mind the tatooing of the ancient 
inhabitants, which they have thrown into 
oblivion, his club of laburnum bent back as 
the sign of his command, his savage demi- 
nudity, and, with all that, his noble and 
gentle mien, is a living tradition, perhaps 
the only one in Europe, of our ages of 
strength and liberty. Though proud, and 

very proud of the dazzling beauty of their 
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dress, thej do not walk— -they ftj, without 
looking at any tiling, without stopping at 
any thing ; and traverse towns like lions 
that have lodt th^r way. In fact, they 
must feel tli^re scnne painful sentiments. 
Their inhabitants w^re oaee free like 
themselves, but have precipitated them* 
selves under the yoke of associations and 
laws, in order to gratify their idleness and 
their cupidity. I can eanly comprehend 
that the Highlanders must despise the 
breeches of the civilize^ inan. Chains 
oorae after them. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



HOLYBOOD. 



Hoi.'KBooD is the ancient palace of die 
kings of Scotland in Edinburgh. It was 
founded by David I. in 1128. The c(»i- 
struction of its admirable chapel must be 
of a someivhat later date. There repose 
the remains of James II., James V., Henry 
Damley, and a multitude of others, dis- 
tinguished by their rank or their histori* 
cal character. In the midst of the ruins 
of this chapel, too much n^ected for the 
honour of the nation, rise two fragments of 
ruins, lingular from their picturesque phy* 
siognomy. They are the bases and first 

layers of two of those bundles ci columns 
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which support the vaults of ancient church- 
es, while they spread along at their sum- 
mits. When terminated, at a moderate 
height, they represent to the eye the 
groups of black prisms in basaltic grottos. 
We were conducted into the apartments 
occupied by the French princes during 
some of the years of their long exile. 
There is something affecting in the sim- 
plicity of this royal dwelling. The only 
ornament which distinguishes it from the 
interior of an old castellated mansion, is a 
pretty good collection of portraits of some 
Scottish nobles, and I know not how many 
beauties illustrated by the vciages amours 
of Charles II. Some are from the pencil 
of Vandyke, and cited among his best 
productions; others belong to Mytens, 
his predecessor in reputation ; or to Ram- 
say, one of his most able rivals. The 
chamber of the Duke d^Angouleme, looks 
upon rude masses of rocks, a view which 
at times was fully equivalent to that of a 
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throne. I have had no occasion for convers- 
ing with the great respecting their recollec- 
tions of the residence of the Bourbons^ but 
it has left a profound impression of com- 
passion and respect in the people ; and I 
say it, because it is true. 

This apartment, this palace recals to 
mind moreover other misfortunes. What 
a subject for historical meditation— the 
Bourbons taking refuge in the tragical pa^ 
lace of the Stuarts ! One breathes there, 
if I may be allowed the expression, I Icnow 
not what atmosphere of solenm disasters 
which augments from age to age. Pity 
must entirely have disappeared from the 
earth if she did not return to weep over 
such deep sorrows. A picture which re- 
presents the family of Charles I. after his 
execution, was the first object which, on 
his rising, struck the eye of the brother of 
Lewis XVI. 

It is but a step from this part of the 
palace to that which was occupied by the 
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unfortunate Mary. Here I enwrap my- 
self in some of the strongest impressions 
of my heart. All the details of this apart- 
ment have been preserved with religious 
exactness. It is untouched in its grand 
and in its miserable appearaaces. You 
see no other modifications in the state of 
the furniture, the carpets, the paintings, 
the hangings^ but what are the necessary 
work of time. They are royal rags, which 
would still have their splendour, if the in- 
sects had respected them as much as men. 
In thefirst chamb^ is Mary^s bed, her arm- 
dbaks, her sofas, on which she had em* 
broidered the ei{dier of her first husband ; 
even the work-badket on which her beauti- 
ful hand hadsooften leaned; even her dres- 
sing box. One might expect to be diown 
the crown of Mary Stewart, or her mar- 
riage ring in a rich trinket-faox, but the 
imagination is not prepared for the sight 
of her work-table or her distaff. The se- 
cond room is also a bed-chamber, in which 



tfae bed, with slesider poets, correred by a 
poor flak stuff, is accompanied by Ingii 
chairs in the form of stalls of a mngular 
shape. An otd hanging of that time, 
Tfused up in one ptrt, allows a nght <tf two 
narrow doors, one by which Damley came 
ki with his assassins to surprise Rizzio, 
the other, that of a closet where they con^ 
cealed themselres. The lance and heary 
armour of Henry Stuart are still riiown. 
We then returned by the same way and 
left the first bed-chamber by a dark long 
vestibule, which we had not remarked on 
entering. A deep stain of blood marks 
the spot where Rizzio received his nu»tdi 
wound, and other stams, irregularly traced 
in confused patches on die floor, «how the 
efforts of his useless struggles. I do mA 
know if the sensation is peculiar to myself, 
but I have never seen any thing compora. 
bl^ to this theatre of bne of the most bloody 
trage<fies of modem history, with all its de- 
corations, even to the stains of blood. 
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which have remained there without being 
effoced, tike that of Duiican on the fingers 
of Lady Macbeth. It is worth ob'serying 
that nothing is more difficult to efface than 
blood. It is the testimony which always 
rises against the murderer ; out of a hun- 
dred accusations of homicide, there is not 
a single one in which it does not serve as 
an indication. It even cries out in the 
presence of history and of posterity. The 
floors of Holyrood have drunk the blood 
of Rizzio through and through. It wiU 
never be washed out. 

The recollection of Mary Stuart is as 
lively at Holyrood as if she had been be- 
headed yesterday at Fotheringay. In fact, 
the vestiges of her existence are in every 
part. In the chapel we saw the insulated 
nook where her confessional was placed. 
Her picture is in the long gallery of the 
portraits, historical, traditional, or fabu- 
lous, of the kings of Scotland, for even 
Fergus is not forgot. It is reproduced in 
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all the galleries, in all the chambers, and 
often several times ; there is one in parti- 
cular, where the portrait of the young 
princess, embellished with all the pomp (^ 
her nuptials with the young king of 
France, exhibits a strange contrast with 
the portrait of the bride of Bothwell. 
This last picture is surprising, from I 
know not wliat illusion of ideal resem- 
blance, which answers exactly to a combi* 
nation of features and expression which 
one has formed without knowing it, or 
which onie has guessed. Mary Stuairt still 
appears a queen, but above all, a i^opian ; 
the deep play of her lock, the perceptible 
thickness of her lips, the voluptuousness 
of the countenance, half surrendering, half 
enticing, reveal more secrets to my ima^ 
nation than cotemporary history. I wish 
Schiller could have seen this portrait, or 
that Shakespeare could have treated the 
subject. In an adjoining room is a fine 
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portrait of Damlej^ of the Dutch school. 
He is as thin as a spectre, but well made, 
tall, audacious, terrible. One may easily 
concave the power of such a phantom over 
the feeble organization of a woman. 

The respectable dame who led us 
through the palace added another illusion 
to all the rest in this singular spectacle. 
Her age, her antique and noble costume, 
her language, which was difficult for us, 
and every now and then was still more 
unintell^ble and solemn, from an inter- 
mixture of old Scotch, the religious gra^ 
▼ity of her narrations, broken from time 
to time with pathetic exclamations^* all 
gave us the idea of one of the attendants 
oi the unf<Mtunate Mary, condemned per- 
haps for some culpable onnplaisance to 
come and sdiow to curious strangers for 
ages to come a spot which recals to her 
mind both r^norse and punishment. In 
truth, I do not believe this. 
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On our way honM^ we stopt before a 
house which bears the name of Milton, 
and had just been rebuilt. The proprie- 
tor did not find it sufficiently commodious. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FROM EDINBURGH TO GLASGOW* 

There is a time of life when we no long- 
er exert, on all that surrounds us, that 
power of sensibility which drags along, 
which domineers, which makes us fear, 
and, above all, makes us love; a time when, 
notwithstanding the soul, still energetic, 
still young, preserves in the sole possesion 
of its recollections something delicious, 
which only manifests itself in the calm of 
entire solitude. My heart palpitated with 
joy at the idea of arriving without a guide, 
and without companions, on the borders of 
the lakes of Caledonia, among a people 
who do not even understand English, and 
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which I only know myself enough to obtain, 
by means of ridiculous circumlocutions 
and extravagant gestures, the contrary of 
what I want. This extraordinary situa- 
tion has something imperious, which reno- 
vates life, and I have often experienced it 
in my travels. It was this which made me 
desirous to separate for some days from 
my friends, and to exist in my own sensa- 
tions, while theirs were communicated and 
lost in each other. A new country, anew 
appearance of nature and of manners, is for 
four men a sight — for one man it is a 
conquest. 

The soUtude of a Frenchman in Scot- 
land is the more complete, as the know- 
ledge of the dead languages is, as I have 
siud elsewhere, very rare, if, indeed, it ex- 
ists at all. Nothing is more difficult tlian 
to find an Englishman of the present ge- 
neration, and of the lower classes, who 
knows Latin, which every body knew an 
hundred years ago, and I had the morti- 
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fication to be convinced of it even among 
the booksellers, who are necessarily very 
learned. This singularity is easily ex- 
planed, however, by the fatal vogue of 
the deplorable methods of Bell and Lan- 
caster, which have reduced all the in«- 
ferior part of society to a superficial and 
coarse education, and have substituted a 
ridiculous mechanism in the place of the 
genius of teaching ♦. However, these me- 
thods are much more appropriated to the 
institutions and moral character of Great 
Britain than to ours. They may, at least, 
produce boxers in logic and spouters at 
taverns, but they never will produce a dis- 
tinguished character. Is it not, moreover, 
remarkable, that for a great many years 
past no distinguished hterary character 



* I attest, on my ooii8cieiioe» that thia opinion is not 
in the least determined by my poUtieal opinions. Ho- 
nest men of all parties will agree as to the indecency and 
absurdity of mutual instruction, whenever it has ceased 
to be a party measure. 
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has sprung up from the class of the people 
in England ? Under our ancient syst^n 
of education, so loudly condemoed, the 
son of a butcher of Milan became the pre- 
ceptor of kings ; the son of a wine-mer- 
chant of Amiens was the delight of the 
court ; and th6 university at a later period 
found recruits among the cutlers of Lan- 
gres, as the academy did among the bra* 
ziers of Auvergne and the hatters of Ly- 
ons. Polyhymnia confided her lyre to a 
shoemaker, who would have been called 
to every social distinction had he been a 
virtuous man. Grreat noblemen disputed 
the advantage of lodging a workman of 
Geneva, a great enemy of all power, but 
a man of eloquence and feeling. Look at 
England at present, with this philosophical 
and liberal education, which people extol 
without knowing why, orrather because they 
do not yet know that it is neither liberal 
nor philosophical. There is not an indi- 
vidual worthy to be cited in the higher 

5 
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departments of literature, (I beg Southey''s 
pardon if he is not noble, and I did not 
inquire ;) not one remarkable man, I say, 
who is not a lord or a baronet ; and only 
let the same system be once established 
among us, and you may seek in vain for 
genius among the helots of modern socie- 
ty. To find a man of talent, it will be 
necessary to brush by a Swiss, and to 
traverse an anti-chamber. Fortunately 
we are not yet got so far. 

What singular contradictions are there 
not in the nature and mind of man ! You 
have heard our philosophers in Paris say, 
that humanity is indebted to the Scotch 
for two great blessings, (the second of 
which I really believe,) mutual instruction, 
and vaccination. You leave France; you 
arrive in Scotland ; you visit the nation in 
its most enlightened towns ; and you find, 
not without astonishment, that almost 
every body has had the smalUpox, and 
that hardly any body knows how to read. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



GLASGOW. 



The compilers of cosmographical noti* 
ces generally mention Glasgow as the best 
built town in Europe. I should agree 
with them if I had not seen Edinburgh. 
Nevertheless, the streets traced on the left 
bank of the Clyde, on a magnificent jdan, 
promise one day to rival Edinburgh itself; 
and the day is not far distant, if the pro- 
gress of this fine town continues in the 
same proportion. It appears from authen- 
tic documents that, in 1610, it had only 
7644 inhabitants, and that, in 1801, they 
only amounted to 84,000. At present 
there are above 150,000. It has therefore 
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gained 140,000 inhabitants in about 200 
years, and more than 60,000 in less than 
twenty. This increase is perhaps a phe- 
nomenon wkhout example in statistics. 

The right bank was for a long time the 
only one that was built upon. It contains 
several superb streets and squares, as Ar- 
gyle street. Queen street, George's square, 
in which is the statue of Sir John Moore ; 
buildii^ of indifferent taste, but of fine 
effisct, mid particularly a handsome theatre* 
Among the religious buddings, after 
Ae cathedral whidi deserves particubur 
notice, like only one meniaoned is the Ca** 
tiKAic chapd, of which the idbabHanta^f 
iGUbsgow are very proud, though it hoi 
dtat renewed gothic so common in Eag*' 
kfeid, which is ahnost alwsjrs defective, and 
here ^artieulaxiy in the hanaony of the 
dbtaib^ and whidi would be infinitelj 
nMDe.klmeitbg if flie English had a fcfw 
lorabitflcts with, 'm Mfined a taste as most of 
dm- «ngf««iefs, and aMie ti their paint* 
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ere. l*e view irom New brid^, which 
leub to the Aew town, has somedung en- 
dmating* it would pert cae in mind of 
that i&om the Pontdes-Arts at Pffiris, were 
not ks buries 49f so fresh a verdure, aaoid if 
the river, over which it is majestically 
thrown, did sot disappear wader a nuhi- 
t«de of vessels. When you look seaam*, 
and con^der the people covered witik Anir- 
peoies of livdLy and vaiied colours Vd^ those 
of Madcas— -the gypnes bendmg over the 
streaai, -and looking at the water, while 
tk^ 4re 4smoking rolls of tobacco, not of so 
dark a eoloar as their InDwned mahogwrjr 
skki-«4he-Mgkt bridge which tors to theori« 
e«tal h(»4aon like an arch of rcedo ted 
al>ove aM, die numerous steeples raised on 
cvdbvcal stories, which rise^smf^er-and smaill« 
erone above«nother, ISlc some minaietfr-^ 
j^aMA y«nw^*raMported to the east. 
At tGrlasgow ffi stifl less ^Srequ^ited and 
lass 4nown hy all the inhobkantts xX the 
Continent >than Edinburgh— for in Europe 
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it is almost only the English who travd 
for the sake of travelling, the ancient man- 
ners and customs have been much better 
preserved, especially among the women, 
who every where else give the example of 
instability and of the love of change, at 
least in fashions. The women of Glasgow 
have generally and judiciously kept the 
old •Scotch cloak, which is exceedingly 
well appropriated to the rigorous climate 
of the country. This cloak, which is ex- 
ceedingly like the Venetian domino^ is 
pretty often of a dark woollen cloth of lii<' 
tie show. The most elegant are of, that 
pretty tartan stuff which was fancied {ot 
some time by the ladies of Paris. The 
most common are of a dazzling red, the 
effect of which, produced by an associa- 
tion of ideas not necessary to explain, ap- 
peared horrible to me above two bare legs. 
The women of the lower classes, almost sil' 
those of the middling, and a considerable 
number of those of the higher classes, go 
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barefooted. Some have adopted shoes on- 
ly. The fashionable ladies who have 
adopted the Parisian dress, have also bor*- 
rowed the shape of their shoes, though 
in reality they are more like those of men ; 
but this part of their accoutrements is what 
incommodes them the most, and is what 
they throw ofiF with most pleasure whfen 
they are at liberty. A brilliant Scotia 
Belle has hardly exhausted the admiration 
of the Jmhionablea in Glasgow, wh^i she 
longs for solitude ; and the first thought 
which occupies her in some bye-path, some 
solitary garden, or in the mysterious ob^ 
seurity of her chamber, is not, as with us, 
the recollection of the last man who kxriced 
at her with a sigh, or the last woman who 
eclipsed her toilet ; it is the impatient waiit 
of taking off her shoes and stockings, and 
to run with bare feet on the carpet, th^ 
turf, or the sand of the high road. The 
sight of these bare feet is hardly ever difr- 

F 3 
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gustiDg, eireB among tine peojdsy nor is 
there any thing in it painful lo sensibility, 
when we see thenfc spreading out <» the 
smooth flags of the broad loot-ways im 
Glasgow. Those that have shoes do not 
look near so well. The flat and broad 
form of the shoes^ with buckles or strings, 
does not at all con^al the siae of tlie foot, 
whkik no doubt is very c(»ifbmable to the 
natinral pn^rtioiis, especially in m nsKfekm 
where nothing has impeded the freedom of 
motiott for a long series of ages^ bttt whidk 
is shocking to our eyes, accustomed to the 
forced exiguity at the feet of Freiidi wow 
men, wfaidi, in tins rcspcBet, hold a kind of 
medium between the Scotch and the Cfai-. 
nese. The foot of die momntmneer, des- 
tiised to press on narrcsfir, slippy y,. steqp 
qpots, ought of oomrse to be broad and 
strong. Eeet wlueh are small out of aQ 
proportion^ are a beauty of die iimdotr, 
can only be appreciated by peraoofe 
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condemned by their infirmities, or reduced 
by their own choice, to see the world only 
through a window, and travel over it in a 
carnage. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE CATHEDRAL. 



The cathedral of Glasgow, elevated 
above the steep street called High street, 
but on the other side of the hill which 
commands it, often escapes the eye of the 
traveller, who, besides, little expects to find 
so ancient and so striking an edifice in a 
town, the prosperity of which is so recent, 
and whose increase dates from so short a 
time. It is, in fact, the only building 
which attests that the city of Glasgow al- 
ready enjoyed the recollections of ancient 
prosperity at the period when it began to 
be enlarged by its commerce and manufac- 
tures. The construction of this church is 
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siud to have been begun in the first half of 
the 12th century; and the style of its 
architecture, which is that of the age when 
the introduction of the painted arch took 
place, and when its angles, afterwards so 
lofty, then only exhibited a feeble break 
in the centre, seems in reality to indicate 
an epoch not nearer to us. The vast ex*- 
tent of the building, the bold elevation^ ot 
the pyramidal steeple, the dark and so- 
lemn tone of the walls, the noble and sim- 
ple character of the smooth masses and 
unadorned lines, are indebted forastill 
more majestic impression to the choice of 
the solitary situation of which I have en* 
deavoured to give an idea. The aspect 
of this edifice, ahnost foreign to the city, 
from which it is not seen, puts one in mind 
of those ancient temples, built at a time 
when the profane inclosure of cities wa&r 
not deemed worthy of containing the house 
of the Lord, and when the sacred courts 

around the church had no other dwellings 
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but the flilent mansions of the dead. 
Tombs myoare oc less ancient^ more or less 
onittnenftecky vaorjiag frcna the most simpie 
tombsioBe op to Ae sarcophagiuk and the 
obeHak^. of which some are surrounded widi 
aniroa railiiigy and the greatest number ia^ 
dosed with borders of flowers, and crowned 
with cool flbadesy cover ija everj part the 
daurdb-jard, which wilLhotdnomorei When 
you bdiold this spectacle duiiag the m^i^ 
all these snow-white marble monumenAsy 
g}ttterii^ on the dark green of the graYCS 
and the black grcmnd of the wallus re« 
scmble spectres caUed together by the mid- 
n^ht bell, aiid waiting tar the daiwn of 
day to sink back into th^ coffins. Be- 
hind the cathedral stretches out a long biU, 
om which it seems to bear, and which aug* 
meats the severity of the {»cture by the 
dismal colour of its Terdure, and the py- 
ramidal dbape of its eyergreens, whidi 
poiikt to the skies like the other obdisks in 
memcnry of the departed, and prolong. 
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through a profound perspective, the image 
and the thought of the tombs. Two hand- 
some buildings, placed in the environs, do 
not diminish this impressioit. They are 
lonely ; the whole space which surrounds 
them is uninhabited ; and they might be 
taken for particular monuments erected on- 
ly out of a more pompous vanity. It is 
necessary to walk fuxMr way toward* Glas- 
gow, to reaeh the wammk of tka^hmgh^ 
and see the KBoke of the lo]^ ehtoswya «f 
the raannfiEMtorery m otda toretxaokUtiiim 
domain of lifai These everyone is oetuj^fid 
with the means of lifis^ with warkiBg^ with 
e/ojoymg, and yet ibe taae will eone when 
the traveller, wbai sfaai) isdc: oittke banks 
of thw Clyde tor tte poddeal neiiUeclioiia 
which drew me tliete, sbaM' find neitliift 
Glasgow, aor it» manufaetnrefl^ nor ita 
tombs; for ev^ tking of man cm tbe 
earth dies, evcit the vestiges of his dealli. ' 

F 6 
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CHAPTER XVIIl. 



THE BOXUSS. 



I SHALL not describe the shocking fights 
of the boxers, more common even in Scot- 
land than they are in England. These 
exercises, very disgusting . when they are 
only mercenary sports, have all the horror 
of an execution, when the hatred of. the 
two parties makes them deadly duels. 
Chance forced me to undergo the sight of 
one of these cruel spectacles in the beauti- 
ful promenade of Glasgow. I had not 
time to turn away my eyes, when ^ would 
already have been impossible to place a 
shilling on the body of these wretches 
without touching blood. The cries of box 
from the populace, the ferocious attention 
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of the spectators, the methodical calm of 
the officious seconds, who enlarged the 
circle from one moment to another, the 
exclamations which marked the blows, the 
heart-rending groans of a woman in des- 
pair, the more suppressed, ' but not less 
profound grief of a father, -all was fright- 
ful and terrible. At length they both fell 
senseless at once. I do not know if they had 
life enough left to cry for mercy. 

I walked sorrowfully homewards al(Hig 
the delicious banks of the Clyde, which I 
had just followed, absorbed in charming 
ideas on the happiness of nations, whose 
institutions and manners are still close to 
nature ; but this scene of barbarians had 
strangely distracted me from my happy il- 
lusions. Half vexation on thinking of my , 
disappointed theories, half compassion in ; 
reflecting on the destiny of man, I felt a < 
tear moisten my eye-lids, I put my hand | 
to my pocket and found they had stole my 
handkerchief. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 



CALEDOKIA. 



Caledoviam i Calbjioviam ! What 
reeoUectioiLi) what impressioitt inthe name 
of the first poetical country^ whose briL* 
liant inqiiratioiis, the direction of mj stu* 
dies permitted me to learn ! Here, all is 
natural^ gnmd, suUimc, all bears the cha* 
racter of .solemn^ unalteiable antiquity* 
The manners of this peofdi^ their dress^ 
their lajoguage erren^ are pure from mix-* 
ture like themselves; amd (a remark with^ 
out exception,) wherever the origiiial, or 
at least the immemorial language has be^ot 
preserved, ih&ee is sidU a naAion, because a 
nation is a language. Thece will never 
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again be Romans, but the Parthenon maj 
one day rise from its ruins, if Lord Elgin 
has left any. 

I set out fr<Hn Glasgow at six in tke 
ttomingy on the 28th of June, with de- 
lightful weather. The sky,, bowerer, was 
not so perfectly dear but what one could 
see here and there scxne passing elouds, 
the aspect of which, raoreorer, Terified a 
conjecture I made formerly. ^E^is was, 
that the diffierent kinds of Tapoars which 
rise from lakes, from rivefs, aaid from the 
sea, reflecting the light of the sky, or be- 
coming imprinted with the shadows of the 
mountains, and all Tarywig among each 
other in Tcdume, dea»ty, and oc^izr, an^ 
infinitely more susceptible of fbnmig 
images than the monotonons oloods of our 
continefyts, whidb float withcmt uaf shock 
or accidents on regular smrfaees. The my- 
thology of Ossian is neeesaarSy founded on 
physical probabUities^ like all mythologies ; 
and while I was taking this note, I thougtrt 
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I beheld Malvina lieaniog over her harp, 
letting loose to the winds the wavy silk of 
her locks. I felt that it would be easy to 
discover in these caprices of the atmos- 
phere all the shades of my forefathers, but 
why look for them ? That of my father is 
not there, and arrested over the narrow 
spot of the exile where he left me, it inha- 
bits other clouds which will never more 
pass over my. head. 

The first miles out of Glasgow are nei- 
ther more nor less beautiful than the finest 
part of the banks of the Saone. You be- 
hold well cultivated plains, stocked with 
elegant dwellings or rich manufactories, 
the horizon of which is only varied by the 
vaporous sinuosities of some hills. At the 
distance of nine miles the Clyde enlarges 
in an extraordinary manner. The ruins 
of the old church of St. Patrick hang oyer 
its course with a piece of wall out of the 
perpendicular, the equilibrium of which 
astonishes the traveller. Farther on thei 
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austere rocks of Dunbarton terminate the 
proi^)ect, and resemble a vast natural 
cupola of which the river is the . avenue. 
By little aad little they open, advance, and 
discover to the eye that basaltic mass so 
striking, and at the same time so strange, 
which incloses between two enormous side 
walls, divided by a percussion that can 
only be attributed to the most ancient re- 
volutions of the globe, the most dismal 
castle with which feudality ever terrified 
the eyes of nations. Groups of. red sol- 
diers, who throw their looks down its de- 
solate depth, from the top of the fortifica- 
tions, render this spectacle still more pun- 
ful to the eyes and heart of a traveller who 
cherishes liberty. It was at Dunbarton 
that it was, Ifirst of all, thought of con- 
fining Napoleon; a circumstance which 
removes this fortress from us by the whole 
diameter of a world ; and when I thought, 
as I ran on the iron strand which sep^ 
rates the rock on which it is founded from 
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the nugeslic course of tbe Clyde, that this 
xiret was the Cluikoj this mountnn the 
Btddmihaal Ossdon, thb ancient towa die 
AldchMa o£ Bede ; that it was there that 
CarthoQ had reigned, and the. lovely 
daughter of Cathniol had Eoghed ; vha& 
my mind rested on the momimenta of a 
nearer epodiy mi the rock of diemivpiise 
of RndbiPen^ and the trxunqphal tmirer of 
Wallace; when I embraced at a glance the 
vestiges of the passage of so many ages, and 
saw (^ning before me the poetical empire 
of the Caledoman bards, of whom BaHduiha 
is tlw IKcim, I could with difficulty have 
guarded myself against a return of tbe c»> 
tbusiasm which I felt at twenty. Every 
thing reeals to mind at Dimbartoa the 
proud independence of a primiUve people ; 
the dioice tji an inaccessible position such 
as a warlike tribe Would select, with the 
nsysterious forms of their melancholy 
religion. Faujas de Saml-Foiid, says, 
(ycjfog^ em Angleierre it en Eca9se, p« 
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262, torn. 1.) " I do not know how Pen- 
nant, speaking of this rock, could say it 
was of an astonishing height, I found that 
it was at most only 250 feet.^ I think I 
can perfectly guess the reason of this dif- 
ference. It is marked by the entire dis- 
tance which exists between a man of feel- 
ing and a mere academician. Pennant 
yielded to an impression, Faujas took a 
BMsisttrement. 

I departed, nDt without olten tunuBg 
my eyes back on BaldmAa^ fioor it whs do 
Icmger Dimbarton^ and I was still edLluig 
up the aliades of aneieiit wanrkn and of 
aacient pocts^ when a kifty column to the 
left seemed U> iacficiie m tomb. I ap- 
proached--*! read-— and tkcew with respect 
some wild fiowers which I had just Bkolen 
from the ancient dweUing ot the bards, on 
the stone consecrated to the menory of 
one of their hehra. It wna die monnment 
of Smollett, 
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CHAPTER XX. 



LOCH-LOHOND. 



The first remarkable point which my 
itinerary pointed out was DuiuFion, or the 
Mountain of Fingal, which preserves some 
vestiges of an ancient encampment of that 
hero. Further on extends Rushy-Dale^ 
famous for the bloody encounter of the 
Colquhouns and McGregors, about the 
beginning of the 17th century. Loeh- 
Lomond began to display itself to the 
right, and decorated an immense horizon 
with the incredible variety of its aspects. 
Let not the reader expect from me the 
impossible effort of delineating it Who^ 
with cold ink and sterile words^ could in^ 
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press on the mind and heart of others, 
emotions, at which one is astonished one- 
self, and which 'one no longer conceived 
oneself capable of experiencing? Who 
could describe this mediterranean of the 
mountains, covered with islands, all vari- 
ed in their forms and character; some 
grave, majestic, covered with black shades 
confounded with the colour of the water, 
(for the lakes of Caledonia are still the 
black lakes of Ossian^) others still more 
dismal, more austere, showing here and 
there on their surface some naked ledges, 
occasionally distinguished by some whim- 
sical reflections of light or some tufts of 
rock flowers; the greater number dis- 
playing verdant banks, delightful groves, 
clumps of elevated trees, placed like great' 
masses of shade on the silky green of the 
turf, a delidous pleasure-ground, into 
which the soul transports itself witb ra- 
vishment, and whose eloquent beauty 
speaks to the heart of all mankind? I 
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saw A peasant motkiidess in front of ilie 
lake, Im8 cjes £xied upon k, hk wind ab- 
aotbed, to idl WBffpeanmcty mapnofbuBd 
medkatioB. I w«it nearluniyaodtlnsdlis^ 
titfbed his coiiteiiqplatioii. He looked «t 
me for a momoit, s^faed, and, iifiiag ibb 
haadfT to heaven, «xciaiiiied,—^te doumiry ! 
LochJ^amond, says tbe ^Doelkait iJi». 
rary of Chapman, may be caiiside«d for 
deganoe, gEaadeiir, aad vanety of sitea 
and views, as the most intereBtii^ a^d 
most BiagiHfeent in -G^eat fintain. I, 
ii4|oliave tcareiUed oiner many coontries, 
cofliider it 'to he one of the most ntcaiest- 
a^ aatd magaifioent flights ia ju^nre ; and 
I flatter inyaelf that i can bnag any «fiie 
Qf«^veade»to;beef the sane opinioa, 
thoitgh lie fihould .bethe least «eiis%le to 
the kind mf bsaiity, without «ii^lo«fnig 
any of thedlliMEans40f hjrpeibdieal exag- 
geratidn* Let him represent tD himsdtf a 
lake, on wMch are nsdkoaed thirty->two 
i8land8>***a great aniaiber <]f wliieh are se^ne^ 
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ral miles in length*-^tbe horifson of whkh 
is canfutsed on everj side by a dbatn ef 
mountains, some of whidi are more than 
500 tobes in he^t To this simple to«> 
pc^apbical fact, let him add the e^ect of 
a Taned vegetation, always charmxi^ or 
sublime; o£ the accidents of light and 
shade in the circuits of those |)rofoiaid 
glens, where the sun appears and ^cUsi^* 
pears every instant, as he passes behbsd 
the mountains whidi embrace them; Ae 
whimi^al appearances of the vapoisra 
wludi hang on their summits, m a oeuntry 
wfaich has consecratod, if <«e m^ say ao, 
die mythc^gy of tlie douds ; the so^epxtaF 
noises'of the echoes, whidi trannrnttoieadi 
other, at infinite distances, the hghteit m*- 
mour of the ^ghtest wave, and wfaidiy 
finally bring to your ear I know not 'what 
harmonious trem^*, like that whi(^ dies 
away in die last vibraticm of the striiig of 
a haipp ; the tradition of the earliest agea^ 
and wMk it^e names of Ossian^ at Fin- 
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gal, of Oscar, who have come down with 
the memory of their actions and their 
songs to all the inhabitants of these shores, 
as living almost as those of heroes of a 
more f ecent epoch, as that Rob Roy him- 
self, by whom the Caledonian, when aflect- 
ed with some sudden surprise, or deep 
subject of fear, swears at this day as the 
Latins did by Hercules. In short, I have 
not reckoned in this enumeration three 
wonders of Loch-Lomond, which the boat- 
men never forget to remark : the floating 
islands, the waves without wind, and the 
fish without fins. This fish, which is very 
common, and is sometimes eat in the coun- 
try, and which has been taken by some tra- 
vellers for a viper, is a very innocent 
snake, the coluber natrix^ if I am not mis- 
taken. 

The ancients gave Loch-Lomond the 
pretty name of Lyncalidorj formed from 
the Gaelic Hyn^elyddr-dur^ (water of 
the shady mountains.) The name . ol 
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Lomond comes from the highest and most 
angular of itB mountains, Ben Lomond, 
■kablo for the cone entirely bare 
rhich crowns it. Utomonwy signifies the 
Hald Mountain. Sir W. Scott has been 
happily inspired by Uiese delicious Und- 
mpes ; but what poet would not have been 
Ivpired by the lAfticalidor f and what pic- 
Dir^sque site would not have inspired the 
brilliant Ossian of modern Scotland P It 
is only such scenery that could g^ve birth 
to such poetry. 




CHAPTER XXI. 



I 



Travellcu genenlly stop at Luss, 
- which IS the JLutha cf Owion, and about 
half way from Glasgow to laTcrary- From 
thence, one may visit the islands on tli 
lake; and this is the usual object of parti 
of pleasure from the norlfa of Engl; 
I dined there in a room where tlic travel 
lers who are attracted to this admirable 
region seldom fail to write their names on 
the wall and wainscot I found only one 
French niune, and it was my own. Fif- 
teen years ago such a circumstance 
have made me have sweet dreams. ^Vll 
friend could have been thinking 
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among the mountains of Scotland; and 
why did he neglect to trace his own name 
by the side of mine ? I oannot express 
how this idea delighted me, how it peopled 
this country, and God knows that it wants 
it! The certainty of a human thought 
having been fixed upon me in these de- 
serts, gave something additional to the en- 
chantments of their solitude and ^lence. 
I went on twelve miles farther without 
hearing any other noise then the motion 
of the lake, which has waves wiihotit mnd, 
without seeing »iy living creature but a 
bird, of the form of a snipe, but as small 
again, which flies whistling on the strand 
from one stone to another, leaps about, 
turns its head, and disappears like a shot. 
But I forget ; I saw a woman with a most 
lovely and regular countenance, only a 
little pale. Her hair was turned up under 
one of those straw hats which were in 
fashion in Paris when I left it, but which 

I could not name. She had a Scotch 
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gowiiy clean and simple, like all the pea« 
sant women^ bare legs, and a melancholy 
and soft eye. Her t^o children came after 
her to show her the traveller. I looked 
round for a house, biit Could only perceive 
a hut, consisting of some hundreds of 
stones, heaped up with little expense, to 
defend three poor creatures against the 
fury of the winds, the weight of the snow, 
and the cold. 

What astonished me above all, was to 
find a road well kept, elegant as the walks 
in the pleasure-grounds of the rich. It 
seems laid out expressly to give to travel- 
lers who are particular, the delight of a 
<;ommodious and almost voluptuous amphi- 
theatre for the representation of the most 
solemn scenes in nature. I was arrived at 
that graceful and picturesque slope, at 
that charming and sublime situation, per- 
haps unrivalled on the earth, called Fir- 
kin's Point, wd from which, with a glance, 
you may run over the multiplied inclo- 
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sures formed by the mountains round the 
numerous gulfs of the lake, like so many 
immense saloons of verdure, admiring 
their magnificent decorations in compart- 
ments of crystal. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



TABBET. 



I WAS ten days too late for the botanU 
cal excursion of Dr. Hooker, the learned 
professor of Glasgow, to whom I had been 
recommended by the kindness of Bory de 
Saint- Vincent, and whose kind reception 
of me will afford lasting recollections 
of gratitude. Provided with the itinerary 
he had traced for me, and with his recom- 
mendations, I was to stop at Tarbet with 
the good Coll Walker. In no part does 
Loch Lomond display more magnificence ; 
in no part does Ben Lomond, which com- 
mands it, and which they call the king qf 
hilUf appear more majestic. After having 
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followed these delicious banks for twenty 
miles, one feels again at Tarbetanew sen- 
timent of admiration. The sieur Faujas 
de Saint Fond, whose marble heart never 
palpitated but for marble, himself felt the 
effect of this local seduction, so well de- 
scribed in some charming verses by Rus- 
sel, << The superb Loch Lomond,^ says be, 
(it is a naturalist who is q>eaking and not 
a poet, though one might easily m$ke the 
mistake,) *< the beautiful sundiine which 
gilded its waters, the silvery rocks wiiich 
bordered its banks, the verdant and flow-^ 
eriug mosses, the black cattle, the white 
sheep, the shepherds under the firs, will 
never leave my memory, and make me 
wish not to die without seeing Tarbet 
again. I dudl often tinnk of Tarbet evea 
in the midst of beautiful Italy, with its 
orange-trees,^ myrtles, laurels, and jessa- 
mines.^^ I also hope not to die without 
having seen Tarbet again, but I am 
gveatly obliged to the austerity of a phi- 
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losopher for having saved me the trou- 
ble of a fresh effort of enthusiasm, the 
expression of which I repeat too often. 
The opinion of a romantic mineralo- 
gist is by no means a feeble buckler 
against the prejudices to which I am ex- 
posed. I have also, like him, the pleasure 
to pay my tribute of praise to the kind at- 
tentions of hospitality, so uncommon in an 
inn, so agreeable at fdl times in a desert ; 
for the reader must not persuade himself, 
from the inspection of some maps, that 
Dunbartonshire, for example, is peopled 
like one of our departments. Most of the 
spots marked in the itineraries should only 
be considered as resting-places. They are 
commonly uninhabited ruins, which one 
enters without exciting any other attention 
than that of the swallows who fly away at 
the sight of you. Some of these huts have 
even totally disappeared. What is more, 
Tarbet and Arroquhar, which are like 
another Tyre and another Sidon on these 
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shores, consist merely of two or three houses 
grouped round an inn. In fact, they 
are called Tarbet inn, Arroquhar inn ; and 
truly they are nothing else, for there is no 
reason for setting up a greater establitsh- 
ment, or for a giteater increase of popula- 
tion in a country equally deprived of the 
resources of agriculture and of manufac. 
tures, where the winter is almost intolera* 
ble, the autumn stormy and cold, the spring 
unknown, summer rare, and only lasting 
two months in the best years. All this 
does not prevent the inn at Tarbet from 
being one of the best in Europe, and where 
the delicate attentions of benevolence and 
politeness cost the least money. For my 
part, I have travelled many thousand 
leagues in France, Germany, Italy, Eng- 
land, without finding one to be preferred 
to it, even in the most frequented roads 
and in the most opulent provinces. The 
prosperity it' enjoys is owing to the small 

relative value of the first objects of con-. 
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sumpdoD, and to the concourse of travels 
lers ; that is to say the English, a nation 
essentially curious about its local riches^ 
appreciating them with taste, and improv. 
ing them with judgment^ and who, if 
they possessed them, would change our 
fine situations into elysiums, and our 
ruins into mines of gold. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



NATOEAL PEODUCTIONS. 

The parts of the counties of Argyle 
and of Dunbarton which I traversed, be- 
long to the mica-schistus grounds of M. 
Bou^, in his Geological Essay on Scotland ;. 
and it must have been from analogous quar- 
ries that the materials of the shining houses 
of Edinburgh have been extracted. In 
the history of the conquest of Mexico there 
is mention of a small town built of such 
glittering stone that the companions of 
Cortez thought, at a distance, it was built 
of silver ; but they were not mineralogists, 
and it would be rash to suppose that it 
was constructed of mica->schistu8. How^ 

66 
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ever that may be, this illusion is often re- 
peated on the banks of Loch Lomond, 
and particularly at the picturesque cape 
of Firkin, remarkable for the nature 
and physiognomy of the rocks which de- 
scend towards the shore. They are great 
masses of wavy schistus, the scales of 
which, of a pearly whiteness, resemble 
at a distance the foam of the waters agi- 
tated by the wind and whitened by the 
breakers on the coast. One might think 
they were waves caught and petrified at 
the moment they were falling into the 
water of the lake, and whose eternal im- 
mobility contrasts with the ceaseless agi- 
tation of those which die away at their 
feet It appears from the measurements 
of the exact and learned geologist, whom 
I, named at the beginning of this para- 
graph, that Loch Lomond and Loch Kath- 
rine are the deepest in Scotland, an ob- 
servation which may explain the dark 
opacity of their habitual colour. The 
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former is 600 feet deep near Tarbet, and 
the latter 480 through almost its whole 
extent. 

One of the motives which had determin- 
ed me to circumscribe my solitude was the 
desire to ascertain, with some degree of 
care, the natural productions of the moun- 
tains of Scotland, having strongly taken it 
into my head that they must be more mark- 
ed, and, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, more specially local than they are in 
reality. The geology alone has this dis- 
tinctive character which I had hoped to 
find in the other categories, and it is pre- 
cisely that which I understand the least. 
As to plants, I was directed by the excel- 
lent Flora Scotica of the amiable and pro- 
found Dr. Hooker^ as well as by his coun- 
sels, and by the admirable instinct of his 
usual guide, a lively, active, ingenious, pe* 
netrating old man, as these mountaineers 
generally are; and who never failed to find 
for me any plant which had excited in the 
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learned professor a sentiiiient of simple 
pleasure, of surprise, enthusiam,. or rap- 
ture ; and then figured his senations by ex- 
clamations or gestures, which nerer de- 
ceived me a angle time as to thte import- 
ance of the discovery. I ccmteBted my^ 
self with collecting the species whidi stFuek 
me the most from the novelty of their as- 
pect ; happy to add some to the rich col^ 
lection with which Dr. Hooker had diarged 
me for Bory de Saint- Vincent, and certain 
of receiving from the latt» clear and briL 
liant notions, whidi would prolong, for a 
length of time, the charm of my explora* 
tions and the pleasure of my journey. I 
write these pages almost under his eyes, 
in which nothing abscdutely belongs to me 
but the advantage of having seen myself 
a& I ran along, in a country little known, 
what I could only describe from others. 

Those who are not in the habit of tUs 
kind of investigation, are wrong in su^ma^i 
ing that very opposite clknates differ es- 
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semtially in tdl tiieir vegetable produc* 
tioas. The high mountains of hot coun-* 
tries often present to the observer the same 
l^ants as the most northern r^cHis of the 
globe. The traveller who has just picked 
at their foot the tMck velotdier of a silver 
colour^ the milky scevola, the mango tree^ 
-whose branches dipping into the sea get 
loaded with casters like bunches of grapes, 
is astonished to change his tone as he rises 
above the level of the ocean, and to see 
succeed each other the more bumble jJants 
which grow under the equator, and even 
the austere j^nts of Scotland or Lapland. 
Thus on the wild rides of the CobU^ or 
of Ben Lomond, Bory would have found 
again, with me, the puiple tubeFclcs of die 
coral-like Beomycei^ which webehcdd tun- 
ing on the heaths^ southern Europe, and 
which he had picked even on the elevated 
tracts <^ the isle Bourbon. Figure to your- 
self the lengthened cone of a champaign 
glass, reduced to the proporticms ef an ele- 
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gant miniature, raised a few lines above 
the velvet green of the common mosses, 
and crowning its fresh verdure with a little 
diadem of rubies, you will have an image 
of this ornament of Alpine solitudes. 

Rounded tufts of a brownish green an- 
nounced to me further off the hymeno^ 
fihyUum of Tunbridge*, first discovered in 
England, and observed since on different 
points of our mountains, where it is ex- 
tremely rare, and again discovered by Bo-« 
ry in that same* isle Bourbon which was so 
fertile in discoveries for him. It is re*, 
markable for a peculiar aspect, which ac- 
counts for its Greek name. Its transpa^ 
rent leaves have none of the compact ver- 
dure or succulent consistence of vegetables; 
they are, in faet^ membrcmohbs leaves^ which 
have rather the i^pearanee of certain silky 
tissues ; for providence, which, according 
to the terms of Scripture, ha^ clothed the 
lily with a more shining robe than that oil 

* Hymenopliyllain Tunbridgense,. 
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kings, has refused neither silk nor cord to 
the meanest of its subjects. 

Another crjrptogamous species, very wor- 
thy of attention, is the Borrerajlavieans^ 
which Mr. Lightfoot, author of a Flora of 
Scotland, and predecessor of Dr. Hooker, 
had already found on Ben Lomond, but 
which he mistook for a known plant by re- 
ferring it to the lichtn vuipinus of Linnaeus. 
Neither Bory nor I ever found it in a state 
of fructification, though our eyes have been 
often attracted, in different countries, by 
its elegant little cushions, intermixed with 
filaments of the finest yellow colour, which 
form a singular and striking contrast with 
the sombre tone and monotonous ground 
of the schisti, gneiss, and basaltes. 

It is crjrptogamy which supplies almost 
all the ornament of mountains to a certain 
height. On the multitude of mosses which 
supply the place of the short and slender 
points of the turf, creeps that lycopodium^ 
the pollen of which is better known for 
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furmshii^ flashes of ISghtniog «t tbe Ope- 
ra, than as the asylum of some ^p^ty my- 
cet^hagi sought after by the ^itomokigist. 
Who would think that the jla^t «s if ell as 
the first c^ our theat^cal e^dubitions would 
force into dieir servicfs even ik^ mis^:»bk 
cryptogamous plants of the orotic regions, 
smd that a part of the revenue of north^n 
£u«o|ie ^should be founded urn the toiwhes 
of our iuiies aod the igncs foAui of our 
speetre^ \ Oi the melodrame, in particular^ 
it nu^y beitAid ih^ its £ght comes from 
the north; a^re«t subject of meditatioB 
for speeuU^e phtlosc^hers and politici^ 
economists 1 

As I am noi wrifting a journal of natu- 
ral history, { must again beg pajrd(Ma of 
the read!^ for the Inuptdity of this forced 
nomenclature^ and tov mcsationing nothing 
but HK)8ses m^' counJtry <^ wluch the ele- 
vated points produce hardly any thing 
else. Among those which Dr. Hooker ob- 
served, and which he mentions in his> inap- 
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pt^iable voluine, I teeogoiaed with iht 
most tiyely fdeasure, whkh persons unac- 
customed to this kind of pursuit cannot tnv- 
derstandy the Btyum twrbmistum^ whose 
little unsks are baknoed on very loi^ pe- 
duncles; tte Weissia acuta which heaps it- 
self up on fragments of rocks ; the^tec.l* 
Hum mnieidesy diarged with such regular 
hottles, and the Eneeslyptui a^reptooarfHSy 
whose conic hood reoals toamkl the poi<kt- 
«d cap of our ibwjMatt^ 4xc ^uit instranieat 
destined to put out iiglit, with whieh settle 
^bUosophers, move «iK gi Ml e i MM i perhaps 
dian modtest, formetijr deeorated eiur ig* 
norance *. 

The cold and naked heaths of Scetknd, 
like those of odi^ northern regions^ ai« 
cov^ed foy the Mchen of the rein-deer ; but 
nature, which has been prodigal in this 
country rf the food of the valuable ser- 
vant of the Lajj^anders, has not placed 

* This moss was long confounded with the Bryum e«- 
finctoriuiH* 
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there the animal which feeds upon it. N6 
great quadruped animates hj its presence 
the solitudes of Caledonia^ unless it be 
some wandi^ing deer, which must also be 
scarce. Scarcely does a fierce mewing in- 
dicate^ from time to time, the wild cat ; and 
I did not bear it : and among the birds, 
hardly ftoes a IcMig whistling, or a short 
and frequent ery, like the screaming note 
of the wild-goose, indicate the retreat of the 
ptarmigan, a.sdrt, of moor^£>wl or Mrao^ fa» 
mous amxmg the mountaineers, which lives 
above the humid dommn of the heron, and 
below that of the eagle, in the low, sombre, 
sweet verdure of the herbaceous shrubs, 
or the arboresc^it herbs of die mountain, 
in the midst of the Vcuxmmm myrtiUus^ynih 
bladk sweet berries, which I have so often 
stripped oi their jet-black globules in the 
pine-forests of Camiola and Croatia; of the 
Fv oicycoQCOSf whosie shining cherry invites 
the black cock from a distance ; of the Erica 
daboedaf whose purpli8&;-rflowers hang iip^ 
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little balls from its stalk. The andromeda, 
fastened to the rock like the virgin from 
whom it receives its name, the sweet-gale 
and some heaths tower above the dismal 
pyrda with four leaves, and above the little 
6mi«/a^^ica, whose slendertwigs, armed 
with pricks turned back, catdi the wool of 
the wandering sheep, which, in its turn, 
strips them of their golden flowers. 

My entomcdogical researches, were infi- 
nitely less fruitful than I iiad promised 
myself. Though we had got to the be^ 
ginning of July, a tolerably advanced pe« 
riod of the season even for Scotland, and 
the weather was as favourable as 0ould be 
wished, few insects had yet trusted 16 the 
mild promises of the temperature; ot ra- 
ther, the ccmstitution of this cold jand hu- 
mid atmosphere never allows mate thaii a 
very small numbar of species to go through 
their metamorphoses, and to arrive at the 
last term of their changes. The most 
scrupulous atjtention, joined to great prac- 
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tieey <Ud not bring to my notice in the 
mountains of Scotland, move than two or 
ihreespecieBo{ tinea and p^alea common 
enough, and half a score of diilly coleop- 
teraj who kept themselves hid under the 
stones, or covered with diiek layers like a 
winter garment. Even these bekmged al- 
most all to the fanuly ci the Ck^aiidoB, 
which I susqpect is very rich in this epun^ 
try seldom explored, for it presented to 
me, am<mg other very rare speeies, four 
entirely new ; for one of which I am in- 
debted to the kindness of Dr. Hooker, and 
which I feel a pleasant duty in dedieating 
to him*. 

I hasten to get out of these details, with 
whidi I was not so long engaged on Ben- 
Lomond as I have been in writing them. 
The most lively taste far some particular 
studies, of whidi one has contracted a ha- 

* Caejaus HoQKxai. Affiniscerte C Auroniten* 
ti, sed dupio minor. Aptenu, eljrtris sulcatb viridfbuf, 
liatis eteratif extemif, apiec tficiwfttitb N. 
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bit and a want, cannot however balance 
long the strongest emotions which it has 
been given to the heart of man to experi- 
ence ; and how find place for a mania when 
one yields to the power of a sentiment * 
which contains all sentiments together? 
Here there is not a faculty of the soul un- 
occupied, not one that is not enlarged, and 
which does not receive the certain revela- 
tion of all the strength it has left. One 
must give up a man, whom chance having 
placed on the top of a h%b mountain be- 
tween the sky and the abysses, i^ould not 
discover in himself the soul of a man. The 
air of: the mountains is too generous for 
common organizations. Reptiies cannot 
live in k. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



BEN LOMOKS. 

On my arrival at the focrt of Ben Lo- 
mond, the east began to glitter with all the 
splendour of the morning. I left Loch 
Lomond at my feet, and rose in the midst 
of a long girdle of mountains diversely 
illuminated. To the west, and at a little 
distance on the grey ground of the hori- 
zon, was strongly drawn a grotesque side- 
view of the Cobbler J so called perhaps be- 
cause the two rocks which surmount it have 
an imperfect resemblance to a man bent 
down, and half leaning on a stand. The 
allusion is quite in the genius of a people 
who figure all their ideas, and paint all 
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natural objects by comparisons and images. 
The Cobbler is also called Ben-Arthur^ the 
name of a giant of the fabulous ages who 
probably loved to repose on the tops of 
mountains on a throne of basalt. I have 
already mentioned one of these singular 
natural monuments in the environs of 
Edinburgh. 

In proportion as I advanced vertically, 
the action of the sun and the direction of 
the air gave to the mists of the lake a mul- 
titude of figures and positions, which 
changed the view at. every moment. Some- 
times the summit alone of the mountains 
was disengaged from the white vapours of 
the morning, and seemed to float like a 
black vessel on all the clouds of earth and 
heaven. The heteroclite rocks of the 
Cobbler, suspended over this ocean of mists 
which come dripping on the undefined sur- 
face I was going over, resembled two 
shoals against which the foundering ves- 
sels seemed ready to break, A moment 

H 
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after^ all leappeared. The moimtainft 
s^ped themseTves to their feet of iheir 
hmaid dresses ; and the watera wece seen 
raokiBg themselyes gently against the 
banks as they rolled along those light 
fiaJiics ci transparent vapours iriiichy in 
sc^tness and ccdour, imitated the fleece of 
lambs, and the eider-down of bordsy and 
which the Caledonians^ with a jncturesque 
truth that belongs only to them, designate 
by the name of the mhUe plumes of the 
late. But the sun gmns str^agth. Hisr 
rays, less horizontal, strike the ground 
which they only skimmed. The shadows 
retire, and the mists, driven like light dust 
under the wheels of his car^ fly off so Bght 
and furtive that they do not even dariben 
the nearest objects, which you can always 
diflfeii^^h as Jthrougfa a transparent gauze. 
Only lor a moment^ when the curtain 
thickens at a greater dbtance, andbeconwt 
again aa before^ vaat, humid, obscure^ iov- 
ptnetiaUe^ it olosea aa every ode araund 



the md«ntikin^ audi envelopes die q)ot joii: 
ootmpj tike, the wsp&s which menaced man 
oBt the hMM; smnfiik v^idk the ddiuge had 
not invaded. Pbes a new vaj shine forth, 
the eurtaki' linfolds skgamj the sky is light- 
ed up) eFsa;tic» iqmngs out of fmother 
chaoi) and is regen«rirted before your eyes 
fuU of gnttdeur and beauty. You bdiold 
agwB the mountains, the lake of the sky, 
while your eye fellows^ on some distant 
summit the famtastiG iqapearance of a clefud 
whidi dissolves away under the form 6t a 
reeU«ing ^ant,^ op a fine stag menially 
wounded. 

The excursion to Ben LcHncflDd is at- 
tended -wifA^ no sort of danger for those 
who db* net seek ft)tit, and who hove not 
the miprudenee to Hy a nsdese peril hy 
walking on the narrow ensstof aroek frooi 
which the eye measttres^ a preeipiee of SOO 
or 400 feet. It has e^ren very few diA- 
cuMeSy and what renders it more cc»nmo- 
dKoue kv fluit tfle ground ie earpeliedal^ 
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most in every part with a sort of fiur moss 
extremely thick, of a gentle elasticity, and 
which does not offend the foot any more 
than the most deUcate carpet. The only 
very steep path on the mountain is that 
which leads from about three-fourths of 
its elevation to the summit. This upper 
height, which is distinguished from a great 
distance by its form and colour, and which 
resembles another mountain placed on the 
first, is entirely despoiled of verdure. It 
is to this peculiarity that Ben Lomond, as 
I have already said, owes its Gaelic name. 
When one has reached the top, one feels a 
very sharp cold, which would not be with- 
out inconvenience after a fatiguing walk, if 
one ceased too suddenly to keep up the 
perspiration by moderate exercise, and did 
not take the precaution to seek shelter from 
the current of Mr at the foot of a rude py- 
ramid which the mountaineers have erect- 
ed probably with this view. When one 
has had time to get over the confusion of 
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the first impression, and can give an ac- 
count to oneself of what one sees and feels, 
one is transported at once with the idea 
that we are called to enjoy one of the most 
striking sights in nature: but I do not 
suppose that any man would think of re- 
presenting the scene displayed before his 
eyes with words or colours : that is above 
the power of man. All that one sees, how- 
ever, is only lakes, islands and mountains, 
most of them very inferior in height to 
Ben Lomond, and which creep at his feet 
like a herd of black cattle; the horizon 
has not a plain, not a field which announ- 
ces the hand of man, not a roof which pro- 
claims his habitation ♦. The few that ex- 



*' I speak of the day when I was on Ben Lomond. 
I saw distinctly enough the rock of Dunbarton, the 
banks of the Clyde, and the sea. 1 saw still more dis- 
tinctly many lakes, among others Loch Elathrine and 
Loch Monteith; many mountains, the most dear and 
remarkable of which were Ben Arthur, Ben Voirlich, and 
Ben Nevii. The tourists^ or writers of travels, assert 
that one may also see the Paps of Jura, and even Edin- 
burgh Castle, and the coasts of Ireland. It is probable 

h3 
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ist apart from eadi other disaf^ar under 
thick dumps of treeis^ or are loet from 
th^ amallness among the details which 
the eye eamiot reach. One can easily con- 
ceiye how delightful it must be for a tra- 
vell^ who has reached the ekvnted point 
of <me of our mountains on the Continent, 
to oontemjdate a i^iace which has no limits 
but the sky, and whkh unfolds befoj^ his 
eyes all the riches of nature^ aU the won- 
ders of civilization ; lavely £^s, -opulent 
towns, canals covered with hoatSi hifis 
clothed with plantations. But what otte 
cannot conceive without havic^ seen it, m 
the solemn and terrible in the aspect dT a 
desert, where nothing ^lasin but by virtue 
of the creation ; where no power, no will 



tfaftt these sublime decorations are reserved for days ex- 
tremely dear, which camiot be common in Scotland. Is 
it necessary for me to observe, by the bye, that many of 
these Gaelic names are no strangers to the andeat lan- 
guage of our Celts ? I was bom between two moun- 
tains, one of which is caUed Jura, and the other I>o- 
xnomL 
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has modified the works of Ae power and 

the will of Grod ; where aU the pcoductioiiB 

of his hand preserve without alteration the 

stamp imprinted upon them in the first 

days of the world ; where nothing has 

changed, absdiutely nothing, since die day 

when the Lord separated the earth tvem. 

the waters, placed idands in lakes, Jakes 

amoag mountains, mountain, in idler 

lakes, and the entire earth like an immense 

island in the midst of the oeean. This 

s^itiment, added to the material imfwes* 

sion of the local beauties, eiBtkdy duu^ea 

their eSecL One supports, without iioti<> 

ing it, and even with a sort of pleasure^ 

the eonviclaon of a limited solitude, aaid 4 

vekantBocj insulataon; Ibut when one hat 

climbed towards the heavens, a spaee 

idiich may be esdmated at the perpentfi-^ 

cular h^gbt 4rf half a m3e ; wh^m on^ 

has beheld the ray of the hormm eKtQid 

on every side till it is at length lost in an 

unknown line in which the last mountains^ 

H 4k 
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and the first clouds are confounded ; when 
one has called on this vast desert for man, 
and solitude only has answered, the 
astounded soul falls back on herself, and 
feels the want of collecting all her strength 
agmnst the overwhelming power of nature. 
She has here an awful character which 
surmounts all the cowardly melanchoUes 
of tUe heart, and when, from the midst of 
these solitudes, one recals to mind society 
with ita interests, its friendships, its insti- 
tutions, its grandeurs, its mighty names, 
one. sees nothing but a caricature in : the 
eternal order. I pointed out Loch Koth- 
rine to my guide, and we descended ra- 
pidly among the mountains, which raised 
successively around us thdur vast cupolas, 
and closed in, at every step which we took 
towards the base of Ben Lomond, the 
space more and more limited between the 
sky and the earth. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



FROM BEN LOMOND TO LOCH KATHBINE. 

As it is not the custom to go directly 
from Ben Lomond to Loch Kathrine, with^ 
out returning to Inversnaid or Tarbet, we 
were obliged to trace a road for ourselves, 
by cutting across the country as the bird 
fiies, oyer hills horribly wild, and through 
wet and cold glens, ploughed up at every 
step by frightful ravines, where the foot, 
badly supported on a black moveable soil, 

entirely composed of vegetable rem^njs^ 

* 

becomes imprisoned wherever it is heces*^ 

sary to bear hard on an elastic earth, which 

for a long time preserves tho impression. 

These dismal spots have only a sombre and 

H 5 
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monotonous veget^ttion, interrupted here 
and there by large crevices, from which 
sport rills of not very Umpid water, which 
flows slowly in a bed some fathoms in 
length, and then loses itself in another hxAe 
where it continues its subterraneous course. 
It was onjthe bank of such a brook that 
we took our evening meal, a very umple 
repast, as may be imt^gined. I;t was at 
the expense of its naiads that we quench- 
ed >our tbirat, hoi A^t Nithoiit miuBg in 
<nir dnak tome lixoip^ of dwt o«l«n spi. 
ik widcib the iiij|«iili«ti»its oiU wMdnf^ 
mA whuii hfu» ^ adv)8iitage of gmig 
to the most suffPfci^iM ^ator, a taste agres^ 
able enough, aii4 a sidubnaiia qiialt^. 
No wiiei^ in £iirpp0 4id I emr find my^ 
adUfin 41 imw disgpcj^s^i^ rejpcNaSor wbidb 
Jhime # m^m yk^tih imptmmm of sane 
IPII^ natwal j^iteatrfiphi^ My guide made 
me understand, in his way, that ail dus 
|Nat4>f jA^j^en^ ef LoiA haaaoisi had 
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been tortured by frequent eothcpudccw^ 
the last erf which TTts pretty Teoent. Eager 
to approadi my object, eager petiiaps W 
get away from die tmoter aiEpeete of dieiH 
mmeieaB deserts, I took achrauitsge of line 
^^^^ gliBunenng of the crepuscular light 
to get oyer the giealest apaoe possible, be- 
fore darit came on cntirdbgr; and I walked; 
or rathior fled, attended by the screanifl dT 
a gveat white bird, whose solitary covey I 
had probably disturbed, and wboeh pttiu 
sued me for fiye or six miles with its fright, 
fill cries, like those of a sick child. At 
length a milder spot, a more open glen, a 
rude but clean soil, enchanted by the mur- 
mur of gentle breezes and of birch trees,, 
but above all, the ravbhing, though per- 
haps deceitful charm of the Ossianic coono- 
graphy, retained me on the banks of the 
lake and among the heaths of Cona. There,^ 
enveloped in my cloak, my Scotch plaid, 
rolled round my head, I passed the two or 
three hours of a night peopled with poetic 

H 6 
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cal chimeras. At the point of day I got 
out of these mountains, whence a very 
steep but easier descent, and of a much 
more agreeable cast than the fatiguing 
KOiad I had traversed the preceding eve, 
conducted me to Loch Kathrine, the most 
melancholy and most inspiring of the lakes 
of Scotland. The charming descriptions 
of a delicious poem, by Sir Walter Scott^ 
the Lady qf the Lake, were taken from 
its banks. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



LOCH KATHEINE. 

The boatwoman of Loch Kathrine, 
when you come by the side of Inversnaid^ 
is known to travellers. She was in a smaU 
field when we anived, but she flew before 
us up to her stcme-cot, in order to offer us 
some deUcious milk, and oat cakes of un- 
leavened dough, dry, pale, friable, whidi 
have a look of earth whitened by the sun, 
and perhaps the taste of it, but to whidi 
one can easily accustom oneself, and espe- 
cially when one is hungry. It is observ- 
able, moreover, that the natural food of, 
the people is every where the wholesomest 
aliment, and that of which one gets the 
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least tired. While I was relishing the milk 
of Caledonia on the border of the cold Jake 
of the dark rocksy (which is the meaning 
of its GaeHo name, hof^ K^dS/uerrin^) I 
considered, ^with an astonishment which I 
still experience, the dress of the daughter 
of the waves and mountains. I beg the 
reader to excuse this romantic pathos in a 
country where it is almost indigenous. In 
AmM;, Botliii^ has ever siitiprifled me more 
aiiGKHig ttttf civiliited oatiooa, tfiantheexp 
tmiso^ fuMicipaUd refinenent ti their fib- 
§kkm md mamen. I fadicve that the 
lov^ of the toilet has bean giveiif ^specidU 
Ijr to wom&Oi^ m e«rder ibit Ufte teumlmmB 
fleam the iprifiiitive states to what we tfttl 
hi(^*civjliBeii, Height be lesa e^dble. 
Thejr are the fir^ to tasite Ike Irait <ef 1b^ 
t909 ioi fenoivjedge, «ad t» «eocb «air ^ 
hUb ifhe iihuie of hia Qakedoea» mlm^ lem 
lieGDme culpable ^y since itlM^^eas^lp 
be iogennqius iand ocmfarwable ^lo Us na- 
tore. AU Ira^^lters l^iow that k ia ia tb^ 



beat iff6q«iented o^mtries, and ike jsg^tl 
out «f the way, ibsl Uie wgbmb aaee foiwA 
tf bftve tbe most m-agfiiar refiflyemeBte «i 
drees. Ambitioii ^aA oo^^ay aoe aitiSl 
meve iatense among flavftgcs thaa wkh na, 
and if apt esac^niuidljr xom^mtiym, Ikey aie 
a^ leiat ^lop^ lopeu ami 4»o^ ingfONMia. 

A^r aU Ibem ia iio^bipg fMi^OuIlH:' i» ifas 
QoatiWft of tbe CftMiattia^ «ame«^ and 
tfiis i$ pred»a}|r ^riM ona wovddnot C!iv|iact. 
Tjb^raiara tra&ticHia iPif ^afiUcaia wfbkjb % 
6m$^ om iravMin io iooAar m^diiim 

r^pidit]^ of tlie idacilm ^paub:. <My 4dl 
^lasi^ imj^iitaons ana !» i^stfc!ai^s» imlitia 
mpasaible it ahmdd be ^ttmrwia^ A aum 
IM^ ia ^ a¥ffa iwte of oampilaia parftii^ 
uon. Ignflimsia Md «^itfaam»a bainqt 
thenaaivw in cmitatora. Thej<Ku^mo^ 
lamof ldbaiiKmiilaiiia<af $aatiMdafa» m 
geooBfiip aamadkaUjrdimi, irkm eumpaxttA 
wkh oor paaaaafta. Tbei« ia a dbann iti 
the aimngcment of their jbair, and an^iaa 
and fsaca in iktk muamar isf haWsg ^timt 
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head. Thdr short petticoat, commonly 
of a deep colour, shows off the whit^iess^ 
of their legs, which are admirably shaped, 
though large and vigorous. They have 
the beauty of strength, but there is some- 
thing whidi astonishes and hurts the ima- 
gination in their toilet, which recals to 
mind too forcibly certain negligees, and 
certain graces infinitely less innocent. 
When I saw the Morlachian g^ls, I 
thought that, with their tinsel, their coun- 
ters, and their shreds of all colours, they 
had a striking resemblance to the Jig%b- 
rantes of a provincial opera, when behind 
the scenes. I dare not say what most of 
the young Caledonian women are like, and 
in truth they think little about it. 
' The boatwoman of Loch Kathrine is 
called Mannah, and must be about twen- 
ty. Her Uvely, animated, and very pleas- 
ing countenance, is not remarkable for its 
9tyle, whidi resembles the Tartar or Cau- 
casian type. Her complexion, ochred by 
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the sun, indicates, perhaps, an ancient mix- 
ture of the blood of the Gipsies so much - 
diffused through these regions. Her eye 
is full of poetry, but it is a fugitive 
sentiment which changes every moment, 
and almost turns into derision the rapidity 
of impressions which it communicates. 
She is delighted, astonished, afflict€fd, 
asleep. She plunges into the water to ^ 
a boat afloat, and takes a leap into it of 
ten feet from the shore, and comes tum- 
bling on her knees. She runs from one 
end of it to the other, sits down^ makes 
the oars play, and sings. She is^ always 
in a humour to be gay, always ready tabe 
melancholy. If a man looks at her^ she 
gives a long stroke with the oars, lets th^i 
go, dips her hands in the water, waives 
her face and neck, rolls up with vehe- 
mence her long tresses of black hair round 
her three-toothed comb, lets thepi fall in 
graceful ringlets, and begins again to row 
and to sing, watching continually to the 



right and left for an echo thit liiay eateh 
wd answer her vcMce. 

While the boat went on, I asked Maa- 
nah for a scwg in the ancient Gaelic, and 
by the help c^ pantcxnine, of cirevmloeH- 
tions, and a mixture of EngUdi^ Celtic, 
and Sclavonian, which resemble nodiing, 
but, for all I know, might reaemUe 6aep 
lie, I got her to und^^stand.me, but with- 
out gainiiig mudi by it All I caa aay is, 
that sh^ sui^ with wiid emihttaiaamy a 
voy lamentable episode, probdbly takea 
bom. an aacdeiit epic poem, and whicfay 
£rotti her extravagant declamaition, and the 
picturesque harmony of the dialect, full 
<^a^urationa and diouts, screaming and 
loaning like a storm, h«d a mo^ smgidar 
character. With whai profouBd dissatis- 
£scUon at myaelf did I tl^n regret so many 
years lost in disaipajtk^aand idleness, when 
the stiudy of a few months would have suf- 
ficed ;to procure for me at that mnmpnr. 
oiie it the most ppw«cful impressions in 



life. I isboukL ha¥« heard a Gaelic flongjn 
its primitive beauty, aid I lieard miOm^ 
Imt sounds which Iwought no distinct idea 
to my misid. It is possible cm ^ other 
hand that my ignc»«»oe snay have added 
sdmediing to die iUusio» of my seasationt, 
and that my lOM^ation lest to the redital 
of Mannah more brilliaiit oolours tlian (he 
reaHty. At all events, I had already at- 
tained the prindpal object of cny seseansh ; 
and ever fiit»ee my arrival in So9tltt^ I 
had no Icmger any doubt thai this co«uitry 
had preservied traditioiial son^ of the he- 
roic kimL The aoquisition of this idea 
wias as important to me aa it was novai, 
fori had hron^it from Fnnee a most 
profound oonvictioa that the Oi9um af 
Macpherson was nothing eke but tiie hap- 
piest and most magnificent lof JLl hterary 
frauds ; and my wretdied vanity kself was 
miKsh interested in this error, which I had 
set off in A pretty spedous way im a pamph- 
let aowiugot Nowlwmsaboiitlioieave 
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Caledonia not less convinced that Mac- 
pherson really collected traditional poems 
very widely spread, and if he has some- 
times enriched them in his translation with 
lively and brilliant colours of his own, he 
has at least very little changed their cha- 
racter. In fact, it is of very little conse- 
quence whether the Ossian of Macpherson, 
or rather the numerous Gaelic poems 
which the rhapsodists of the mountains 
attribute to that celebrated bard, by a syn- 
thesis or aggregation of persons common 
to all primitive literature, as is the case 
with Lockman, Esop, and Homer ; it is 
of very little ccmsequence, I say, whether 
this poet has come down to us in all his 
originality, or whether the genius of a mo- 
dem poet has appropriated his composi- 
tions to himself, by adorning them with 
new beauties. What is very interestJng 
and very agreeable in my opinion, is to 
ascertain the poritive existence of that aw- 
ful and severe mythology, of those heroic 
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and warlike histories of ancient times, of 
those certainly measured songs which a^ 
pear very figurative and very pompous, 
and which have been preserved in the me- 
mory of men for fifteen centuries. This 
nominal memory is even so lively and so 
precise, that one could not conceive what 
can stimulate it from generation to genera- 
tion, if traditional songs did not exist. It 
is suiprising, no doubt, that these songs 
have traversed such a length of years ; but 
it would perhaps be more surprising that 
they should have been lost in a nation en- 
raptured with its recoUections, which it 
connects with all objects, all events, all na^ 
tural scenes, and in a tongue which has 
the privilege, so rare among all known 
languages, of having subsisted from time 
immemorial without any modifications. 
One can hardly go a mile in the moim- . 
tains of Scotland, without finding one of 
Ossian'^s halls, one of .Fingal^s caves, . a 
trftce of their passage, or the place of 
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their giMA^es. la diart, the ^esy m^&»^ 
tioctness wluch surrouBcbi the cRidie of 
thi» extraordinary literature^ giiws an 
additimial charm to its effSect& I do aoc 
know if every oae would expeneane 
the aaode, but as for me, I never idt 
mnre perfectly the religious power g£ poe- 
tieal names tlian under the firs of Balw^- 
or at the asqpect of^ the indistinct poaat, 
which my guide showed, with Us inger 
frmn the top of the mountmns of Axgyle, 
when he said,<— Th^e is Morren I 

I must escape frocn the danger of at- 
tempting a detailed description of Lodi 
Katkhrine. It has eailed forth pencils tao 
sldUful, muses too highly favoured,, to pefu 
mit ma to expose myself to a oon^Maison 
wkwh might frighten eT<ni a poet. I 
shall merely observe, that the invincible 
sentioient of melancholy wkh which it 
penetrates the heart, is the result probably 
of the contrast between the gloomy colour 
of ita watera with theb* so regular and 
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sive fwdl, and the grace and smiling beao* 
tj of its shores. One might think it -mm 
an Acheron watering an Eljsium. The 
ground is eternally covered with a sombm 
turf, reiy glossy, the general tone oi which 
has something silky ; but what forms the 
finest ornament of this rich down, is a 
multitude of plants or dwarf shrubs of the 
brightest green, which look like embroi- 
dery on beautiful compartments, and whose 
aspect produces the sensation of a magM- 
ficent carpet of raised velvet, wrought im 
gdid, and struck by a ray of the sim. 

These charming borders change their 
aqpect entirdiy towards the extremity of 
the lake which approaches the defile of tlie 
TrosBcha on the side of Stirling. It it 
the region of nxks and precipices aik 
nounced by the Graelic name of L<wh<k 
Kathrine. Here the dark wavea die away 
atthe foot of dark rocks, some of which 
are £00 feet perpendicular. Some have so 
solemn and «a frq^litfiil a^diancter, that 
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the mountaineer, astonished at his fears, 
caimot look on them without horror, and 
excuses his timidity by relating in an 
affecting tone the tragical histories which, 
according to custom, these formidable 
masses recal to mind. Mannah made me 
understand that one of them was the dwell- 
ing of the Grenius of the storms of the lake, 
and that for this reason it was called in 
English the rock and den of the ghost 
She related, that not far from it there was 
in the time of her grandfather a savage 
and implacable band of ruffians, who 
massacred travellers without mercy, and 
s{>reading over the vallies every now and 
then, carried off the flocks, set fire, to 
the houses, and desolated all the country. 
The caves which served for their asyluiBr 
are still called the den Gftheferof^ous men. 
Animosities fomented on purpose,, or kept 
up by some national superstitions, always 
cause these atrocities, which besides, are 
almost unknown . among the Scotch, to 
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their maritime and continental n^ghbours. 
The Southrons or SMsencu^, are almost 
in as bad repute at this day in Lennox as 
in the time of WdUace. A privil^e of re- 
collection is always a protection there to the 
French, and Mannah made me understand 
this feeling in a manner equally ingenious 
and affecting: gdUique^ (gaeUck^) she said, 
resting her hand on my shoulder; gc^ 
lique^ she repeated, placing it on her heart. 
This idea of a primitive parentage, ex* 
plained by a name, touched me even to 
tears. 

Adieu, said I, with a sigh, beautiful 
lake of the dark rocks ! adieu, Mannah, 
whom I might as well have called Moma, 
did I not wish to be faithful to truth ! 
Let us quit the striking hills of Perth- 
shire, where my friends are wandering 
perhaps only a few miles off. Let us cast 
a farewdl look towards the deep valley of 
Glentivar, a last look on those poetical re- 
gions which will recal to the latest poste- 
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ri^ the enchanting recollection of Helen 
Douglas ; and turn the prow of thy light 
boat to the side of the mountain and lakes 
of Lennox. Mannah^ I beg your pardon, 
but I am impatient to go after other names 
and other sentiments on shores whose 
cxdioes have never repeated the measured 
sound of your oars. 

The day was getting late. I walked a 
long while before I found myself again in 
Cona's sUent vaie. The sky was cahn 
and pure, the diades of Oscar and Malvi- 
na were absent, and I could hardly dis- 
tinguish the roaring stream^ the dull roar- 
..hig ^ the waters of the lake. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE GYPSIES. 



The nights in the mountains of Soot- 
land have a peculiar character of solemnity 
which I thought I had guessed, but which 
i»nnot be entirely appreciated till one has 
enjoyed by oneself their solitude and si- 
lence. Since the time that the sun had 
sunk to the horizon of the vallies, almost 
all the sounds which announce life had 
ceased. The last bird which I had seen 
was a heron, which descended on an island 
of the lake ; after that, I had caught no 
other sound but the whispering of a fresh 
breeze, which glided through the long 

grass of the bank. Only towards mid- 

iS 
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night I heard the branches of a fir creak 
under the weight of a powerful animal, 
whose vigorous wings beat through the 
foliage and the air. It was a great owl, 
traversing the air, and holding in his beak 
either a snake or aneel^ which rolled its folds 
round the robust claws of its antagonist, 
and struck them with its tail as with a'flail. 
The desert was visible, and this immensi- 
ty of earth and water, on which reposed 
the polar light, but which, at the same 
time, was totally destitute of motion and 
life, appeared to me more austere than the 
darkness itself. I penetrated on purpose 
into the thickest part of the forest, along 
a path but little trod, which announced, 
however, the passage of man, and I felt 
myself seized oh a sudden with a mixture 
of fear and curiosity. Who could have 
formed this mysterious way, so far from 
every habitation andfrom every resort of the 
ordinary industry of man? Absorbed in this 
anxiety^ I could not hear without emotion 
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the echo of my steps, and I tried to re^ 
peat them exactly in order, to be certain 
that it was really their noise which I heard. 
From time to time there was a motion in 
the lake like a splash pf water, and I tried 
to conjecture whether it proceeded from 
the leaping of some large fish, or the bejat 
of afisherman^s oar who had been casting his 
nets. After having walked for two hours, 
with the idea that it was difficult and im^ 
probable that any other man should be 
breathing the air of the same mountain, 
I perceived, at the turn of a hollow way, 
a distant light, and advanced towards it 
with some degree of eagerness, as the cold 
had become very piercing. On my ap- 
proach towards the Scythian, hearth, on 
which were crackling some holly leaves, 
with a black smoke, I saw three men lying 
down, who hardly raised their heads to re- 
connoitre me, and some women squatted 
near them holding children in their arms. 

One of them, after having looked at^ me 

^3 
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with surprise, 4rew out of a bag of rags, 
made with pieces of every colour, a little 
flask, in which there remained some drops 
of whisky, which she made me drink, 
while she declaimed with vehemence some 
phrases, of which I understood no more 
than of the songs of Mannah. At last, 
after having rested myself a little, and dis- 
tributed among the women and children 
all the change I had about me, together 
with two or three hundred pins that I had 
brought with me for my insects, and idrich 
had excited a lively desire among my wild 
hostesses, I set off again at sunrise, with- 
out having obtained the smallest sign of 
attention from the chiefs of the tribe, and 
very agreeably surprised at this indiffer- 
ence. After I had walked about ten mi- 
nutes, reflecting on this episode of my 
journey, and on the consequences it might 
have had, I turned round towards the 
brow of the hill I had just quitted, which 
began to be tinged by the orange-colour- 
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cd vapours of the east. Precisely at the 
point of the rock was a man motionless, 
leaning on a long forked stick. A little 
below me some more of these adventurers 
were fastening a boat to the shore. I was 
near Arroquhar, the ancient residence of 
the Macfarlanes, and I had just escaped 
from a bivouac of gypsey smugglers. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



lOCH LONG.. 

* • * 

Loch Long, and several other lakes of 
this part of Scotland, are merely long 
gulfs, extremely narrow, and filled by 
the sea, and which contain no other plants, 
shells, and animals, but what are proper 
to that element. I walked for a long 
time on its borders, examining through 
the limpid and transparent wave, as clear 
as the purest crystal, the innumerable j^wci 
which cover the fresh arena of its bed ; a 
vegetation rich and varied in form and 
colour, which seems to be to the nymphs of 
the waters a substitute for the soft shades 
of the earth. The most common and most 
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smgvilar of its inhabitants are little blue 
fishes, which play and follow each other 
among the floating foliage of the marine 
plants, and reflect from their dorsal scales, 
when struck by the sun, the shades of an 
incomparable azure ; for it would be do- 
ing them an injustice to compare their bril- 
liant sparks to the pale light of sapphires. 
^ I thought, as I admired their superb 
dress, of a lake in the ArcAian Tales, 
where similar fish were caught, but I had 
never seen them any where else. I confess 
I am much distressed to know with what 
colour the able illuminators of Bloch would 
have expressed these. I afterwards lost 
myself among the green hills, called th^ 
Bowling-Green of Argyle, seeking with 
little success insects on the earth, and poe- 
tical inspirations in the clpuds, but deliri- 
ous with joy to find again in my heart all 
the charm, and all the power of its first 
illunons, and to be able to enjoy them on 

t)ie borders of the lakes of Fingal, a];id a( 

i5 
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the gates of his palaces ; for here certainly 
it was that Fingal reigned, here flourished 
the heroic soldiery of the demigods of Os- 
sian. These ideas absorbed me to such a de- 
gree that I felt a secret pleasure in wander- 
ing from the dwellings of man, and turning 
from the roads he had traced, in order to 
avoid trivial distractions, and to withdraw 
myself from the habits of the prosaic life of 
the vulgar. I could imagine at least among 
these austere rocks, on the border of these 
precipices whose aspect freezes the blood, 
in these dismal solitudes where nothing at- 
tracts the traveller; I could imagine, I 
say, that no voice had resounded but my 
own »nce the songs of Selma have ceased. 
It was only at the junction of Loch Long 
and Loch Goyle, that I resumed the road 
which was to bring me to the borders of 
the latter, and to those of Loch Fyne, 
the breadth of which was all that separat- 
ed me from Inverary ; but what was In- 
▼erary and its gdthic castle, its fishermen 
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And boajtmen to me ? Not cmly this : not 
oply did I fear to descend from my sensa- 
tions, but I should have feared to exchange 
them for other sensations di equal inter- 
est and equal grandeur ; I strove to keep 
them up ; I saw more danger than pLea- 
sure in multiplying them. I might have 
imprinted my steps on the strand of all the 
, lakes in Scotland, and on the summit of 
all its mountsons, without the least addi* 
tion to the immen^ty of my recollections; 
and I should have exposed my self perhaps 
after all to overload my memory or pall 
my heart. I was like a man who assists at 
a seductive play, and who goes dF befcoc 
the curtain drops, finr lear of losifig tht 
illusion of the repreaentation. 

I selected among the mountaineera who 
offered their services, the one whose pie- 
turesque costume and marked physiogno- 
my, seemed the best calculated to keep iqp 
the impressions of the preceding days, and 

I passed in his boat from Loch Goyle to 

I 6 
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Loch Long, contemplating the miraculous 
effects of the light in the sublime decom- 
tion of the surrounding mountains, whose 
blue masses now like a clear sky, now in- 
undated with transparent reflexions of 
pearly whiteness, (S* glittering like polish- 
ed gold, embrace the whole horizon with 
the most magnificent drapery with which 
the Creator has enriched the scenery of na- 
ture. Having got from Pdrtincaple in 
frtmt of the pretty house of Roseneath, I 
provided myself with a less frail bark, and 
ascended, for eight hours, the ravishing 
stream of the beautiful Clyde, the Sca- 
mander and Permessus of the GaeUc my- 
thology. Others may notice on its banks 
the little port of Gourock in front of He- 
lensburg, and further on, the charming 
town of Greenock, one of the ornaments 
of Renfrewshire. For me I saw nothing 
but Baidutha and its rock^ and I arrived 
«t Robroyston^ more overpowered by the 
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weight of so many emotions than by watch- 
ing and fatigue. 

Robroyston owes its name and present 
celebrity to that chief of the Macgregors 
to whom the people gave the surname of 
Robert the Red, (Rob Roy) on account 
of the colour of his hair, and whom the 
Scotch, in order to give an idea of the 
length of his monstrous arms, call the man 
who tied his garters without stooping, 
Robroyston is the Lumloch of the ancient 
historians. It was in this celebrated viL 
lage that Wallace was arrested ; and the 
enormous beams which that hero tore away 
from the doors and walls, in order to de- 
fend himself against the treacherous sol- 
diers who surprised him in his sleep, are 
still shewn. No man of the present gene- 
ration can lift them. Wallace, after all, 
was only a hero of liberty, and, in a na- 
tion which is growing corrupt from day to 
day, his reputation has already sunk be- 
fore that of a smuggler. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



ATE. 

My pUgrimage to Lumloch removed 
me only a few miles from Glasgow, where 
I was joined the ne^^t day by my friends, 
whom I found transported with the recol- 
lections of a journey still mere hurried, 
but much more extensive and more varied 
than mine. While I was wandenng to^ 
wards the western coast, that too exclusive 
object of my curiosity, they had embarked 
on the Frith of Forth, traversed Inver- 
keithing, visited the historical shores of 
Loch Leven, and its island, whose solitary 
castle witnessed the unjust captivity of 
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Mary Stuart. They stopped at Perth, so 
celebrated in the history of Scotland, shud- 
dered at Scoon before the castle of Mac> 
beth, and recognized, further on, the mov- 
ing wood of Birnam, and gave a passing 
salute to the tomb of Ossit^i, or rather to 
the monument of a forgotten reUgion which 
poetry has decorated with that name. From 
Dunkeld and Blair-Athol, they went to 
admire the falls of Bruar, whose pictu- 
resque name itself calls to mind the roar- 
ing of cascades. They saw the chain of 
the Grampians unfold beneath their eyes, 
left behind*" them the walls of Killin, and 
the castle of Taymouth, took views as they 
wandered along the rich and varied hoT" 
ders of Loch Tay and Loch Earn ; sought 
in the vale of Balquhidder forthe birth-place 
of Macgregor, and in the rude defiles of 
the Trosachs, the route of the knight of 
Snowdon ; nor did they fall into the trace 
of my modest itinerary till they reached 
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the borders of Loch Eathrine where I bad : 
ended *. 

We had hardly met again when we set 
off ahesh to traverse the county of Ayr, 
whijdi we passed over very rapidly, though 
this province is far from being the least cu- 
rious and the least picturesque in Scot- 
land. We were destined to experience 
some of those rude changes of weather. so 
frequent in this climate, which the fine . 
days we had so lately enjoyed did not at 
all lead us to suspect. Confiding in our 
good fortune, which, with the exception of 
.some pretty sharp cold, had saved . us all 
the disasters of a long journey, we had 
decided, contrary to the signs of the hea- 
vens, and the advice of our last landlords, 
to go over other mountains. We had even 



* The excellent memoirs which Mf. Taylor bad the 
kindness to send to me on this excursion^ being much too 
eztensiTC to be inserted in this place, and possessing, 
moreover, a peculiar chann, extremely interesting, I 
have solicited, and obtained his kind permissbn to make 
a separate publication of them. . . 
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got, without any inconvenience, to the little, 
town of Kilmarnock, where the market-day 
had drawn together an incredible number 
of pretty women from all the neighbour- : 
hood, remarkable for the contr^t, though 
every day less new to us, of the finery of 
their elegant costume and their naked feet^ 
which boldly brave the rpugh sand of the 
roads. A}rrshire, besides, is the part of 
Scotland where the people appeared to us 
the most faithful to the national dress, and 
the most tasteful in the manner of wearing 
it. The men^ women and children, rival 
each other in the drapery of their broad 
plaids, without any well fixed rule, it would 
seem, but in a way to charm the eye of an* 
artist, and excite the ^aiulation even of a . 
Parisian belle. This observation struck 
me particularly at Sanquhar. I am con- 
vinced the most able of our landscape 
painters could never dress his peasants 
with more grace, though he should give 
himself up entirely to his imagination. I 
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bare seen groups, wfaich^ taken as they 
were, would not disgrace a picture of 
Poussin. The women» especiallj, take 
great advantage of this mode of seduction^ 
winch thej might well do without, for they 
are charming. 

From day-break, the sky had been dull 
and stormy. Nature seemed restless. 
That pretty little bird with a yellow head, 
like the flowers of the ranunculus and the 
broom, amcu^ whidi it loves to dip, and 
-vriiich. i% esBtitled in Hib country the hcp^ 
cimer, waa jumping with fright from 
branch to branch ; great sea-l^ds bewild- 
ered, foUowed each other with screams over 
the forests. All the shades of the fore- 
fathers drew their long-trained garment* 
as they ran from mountain to mountain, 
and crowded together confusedly at a point 
of the sky ; an immense close band, above 
which one could scarcely distinguish the 
supercilious front of soifie aged seers with 
their bald beards, and the eagle-winged 
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hebneto of a few warriors. This nu^nifi. 
cent areopagus of bards and heroes^was 
not long in dissolving upon us in a c^d 
penetrating rain, mixed with hail, and ae^ 
eompanied by all the rumours of the storm 
repeated by all the echos. Though we 
had taken no precaution against this event, 
yet it had very little influence on the im- 
pressions we came in seiffch of, and, we tra- 
versed the parish ot Mauchlin with enthu- 
stftstie exclamations on the picturesque and 
wild spots displayed ev^y moment by the 
varieties in the course of a romantic riv^r. 
Above its steep and menacing »des, whose 
summits are dec(H*ated with the most ddi- 
cious landscapes, the eye discovers here 
imd there flourishmg habitations, or ma- 
jestic ruins. 

Not far from this rise the towers of 
Queensberry-.house,.the Holy-Rood of soh- 
tudes ; and the ruins of a easily of Tibe- 
rius, less known to the inhabitants of this 
part as a precious remnant of an ancient 
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Roman habitation, than as having serv- 
ed as an asylum for Wallace: but one 
must have gone over Scotland to form an 
idea of all the sentiments attached to the 
name of Wallace in the memory of the 
people. He is to this nation one of those 
heroical personages, whose proportions are 
all presented to the mind on a gigantic 
scale, Uke that of the demigods of Hom^r. 
Hvery body can tell you that a king o£ 
Scotland, travelling over his kingdom an 
hundred and twenty-five years after the 
death of Wallace, and inquiring eagerly 
for any memcmals of that hero from aged 
persons who might havc^ received them 
from unmediate tradition, was informed 
that death had spared till then a lady who 
had herself known him, and knew many 
particulars of him. The king set off im- 
mediately for the antique castle of the ve- 
nerable lady, and requested an interview 
with her. She came forth before the mo- 
na*rch, leaning on a white staff, and pre- 
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t;eded by a hundred and twenty ladies in 
two ranks, all in mourning. They were her 
daughters, grand-daughters, and daugh- 
ters-in-law, down to the last generation 
which had sprung from her marriage, and 
who, after their widowhood,had returned to 
the parental roof. Several were a hundred 
years old. The king, introduced by this 
parade of centmies into one of the old halls 
of the castle, would not sit down till the 
parent of these respectable matrons was 
seated in front of him ; he then sat down 
in the woim-eaten chair that had been of- 
ten occupied by Robert Bruce. The 
lady, after having expatiated in clear and 
easy language on the noble qualities of 
that prince, and especially on his elevated' 
stature, higher by the head than all his 
subjects, like the Tumus of Virgil, added, 
that the arm of Sir Robert was so potent 
that he might have confidently defied the 
ten most valorous champions in Scotland ; 
but the king having asked how far Sir 
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William Wallace was oomparahle to liia 
friend, «he answered that he was a whole 
kead taller, and that ten champions like 
Robert Bruce would ha^e fallen befiM*e 
Wallace. It is remarkable that this reci- 
tal, which to mj mind is full as solemn as 
if it related to Hercules, is at least found- 
ed in probalnlity on the prodigious exam- 
ples of longevity at all times in Scotland. 
In the collections coit^ewated to this spe- 
cies of phenoBoiena, two m^i are cited who 
vu^t hare, knoim each oth«:, and who 
embvaoed between them, as ocular witness- 
es, the history of the events of 800 years. 
Thus, in this marvellous country, there 
«ppeiEDr in their turns, and at eveiy mo- 
itMb, aU the species t>f renown which ima- 
BgkiStkm «r troUi have bequeathed totlie 
tCBpect of futurity. Not ccHitent with 
having given a new, extraordinary, su- 
blime nythdogy to the genius of the lyri- 
•cal epopeia, in the immortal scmgs of the 
Caledonaa poety and chivalnc names to 
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the ma^cal iiiiise of Ajciasto, Soofthmd 
does not make all its glory rest on tradi- 
tions, whidi the severity of critidsm too 
4Dften assimilates with fables. The rerj 
personages of her positive history^ in its 
least hijrperbdical pages, have something 
religious and grand, like the majestic figure 
of Fingal ; something grave and mysteri- 
ous, like the obscure ages of Fergus and 
Duncan ; some supernatural impressure of 
fairy enchantment, like the high deeds of 
ArgaiL Such is Wallace ; such are some 
other Scottish chiefs, whose memory is so- 
lemnly kept up, and their vestiges revered 
with a sort of worship. Though the ex- 
ploits of these fierce defenders of the in- 
dependence and of the institutions of Scot- 
land, have frequently made the glory of 
England turn pale, still England has the 
politic generosity to respect in their me- 
mory courage and virtue. No one in all 
Great Britain would ever think of com- 
paring the famous Highland chiefs with 
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ruffians or highway robbers. Happy pri- 
vilege of those conquests which maintain 
themselves by their own strength, and 
which, in order to consolidate the power of 
a family, have no need to make stipula- 
tions at the expense of honour and truth ! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



GEETNA GREEN. 

A TRAVELLER must Dot IcEve this vil- 
lage, situated at the extreme frontier of 
Scotland, on the line which separates it 
from Cumberland, and a few leagues from 
Dumfries, (poor Jenny Deans, may the 
earth he light upon thee !) he must not 
go off, I say, without giving a look at that 
little white house, so simple in its struc- 
ture, so insignificant from its situation, 
and its purely local recollections, but which 
draws, notwithstanding, such a numerous 
concourse of elegant visits, and seems to be 
the vestibule of those magical gardens of 
the poet where all the amorous couples in 

K 
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the world flocked from every side. This 
comparison is not so far-fetched as many 
others, to which I am sometimes borne 
along, I know not by what connexion of 
ideas, which exists perhaps only in my ima- 
gination. In fact, Gretna Green enjoys 
the strange privilege of serving as an asy- 
lum to clandestine amours, and of conse- 
crating all those marriages which, in Eng- 
land, would be contrary to the decorums of 
society, to family arrangements, and to pa- 
temal authority. Iftwo persons, free fixmi 
Other ties, are agreed, nothing can hinder 
them from forming that of marriage, as 
soon as they have touched this promised 
land of lovers. Two yes^Sy freely pro- 
nounced, are sufficient to reduce to nothing 
all legal opposition, all remonstrances, and 
alas I all duties. The formalities of this 
contract are easy, simple, and very expe- 
ditious. It is a blacksmith, oi^ a tobacco- 
nist of the village, who performs the cere- 
mony, on the first demand of the parties, 
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•and who, without inquiry, without rites, 
without solemnities of any kind, fixes, 
without witnesses, without a clerk, without 
authority, by a writing which has no fix- 
ed formula^ without a legal seal, and with- 
out orthography, the indissoluble union of 
two adventurers whose bargain is then as 
sacred in the eye of. the law as if it had 
prescribed the forms, dictated the expres- 
sions, and sanctioned the contents. This 
strange, not to say extravagant custom, is 
undoubtedly very reprehensible in the. eyes 
of morality; but, like many of our vicious 
customs, it is a homage to morality itself. 
A Gretna Green marriage presupposes a 
profoimd respect for its institutions, which 
is not to be found among nations where 
the power of the religious and social insti- 
tution is worn away ; a point of view in 
which, as in many others, very civilized 
nations have a singular resemblance to bar- 
barians. An unhappy young woman who 

goes off to Gretna Green, braves the most 
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sacred of all human powers, that of her fa- 
ther ; but, by a fiction, which has its effect, 
she compUes with the most important of all 
social conventions ; a fugitive from her fa- 
mily without being so altogether from so- 
ciety. If she withdraws herself from a se- 
vere yoke which suffers no disobedience, 
she passes, at least, under the light yoke 
of a complaisant institution, which ^ves an 
appearance of legality to disobedience it- 
self ; and I really think that the father of 
a young lady who had taken this step, would 
do much better not to try to overtake her; 
still happy if the criminal dereliction of 
the child who has • deceived his affection is 
not attended with more fatal consequences 
to her honour and happiness ! 

I left Gretna-Green with a charming 
young woman, beautiful as love, sorrowful 
as melancholy, who had just passed a fort- 
night in the village, and had passed it all 
alone. I was told that she had been wait- 
ing for somebody, who never came. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



FHOM CUMBERLAND TO LONDON. 

To vast plains of peat, whose dismal mo- 
notony is only varied for a moment by the 
Solway Firth, succeed, at last, more smil- 
ing fields, as one approaches the old walls 
of Carlisle. This historical town is re- 
markable, however, for nothing but the an- 
tiquity of its castle, and of its cathedral, 
an edifice analogous in its style to that of 
Q-laSgow, but which appears, fromthe form 
of some of its windows, to belong to a more 
remote epoch, and which, from the red 
tone of its brick-coloiured stones, has a very 
different physiognomy. I shall say no- 
thing of the feudal ruins with which the 
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neighbouring hiUs are covered, and whicb^ 
everywhere, recal to mind the long Msod 
bloody wars between England and Scot« 
land, nor of the Cumberland lakes, so re- 
nowned for the richness of their aspects, 
and the variety of poetic scenes on their 
shores, nor of the famous remams of the 
Great Roman Wall ; nor of the verdant 
pastures of Westmoreland, nor of the mt^ 
nificent parks and mcomparable hearses oi 
Yorkshire, nor of the delightful views of 
Lincolnshire or Nottinghamshire, nor of 
the dazzling luxury of Middlesex. I hard- 
ly took more time on my return, to pasa 
through these different counties than would 
be necessary to mark with a little exacl^ . 
ness their position on the map, not above 
forty hours at most. Thus I passed in a 
few days, and almost without any transi- 
tion but that of sleep, from one of the ex- 
treme points of civilization to the most op- 
posite point; from a desert to London; and 
from the domains of imagination and li-^ 
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berty, to those of industry and money. In 
vain might I expect to hear, on waking in 
the morning, the noise of the shepherd'^s 
horn, calling in different directions on the 
echo of his rocks, or the national air which 
the old mountameer tunes on his bagpipe, 
as in the days of his youth, which it recals 
to his mind, with its energy and its hopes. 
The lakes no longer wave around me. The 
summit of the mountains is effaced, and 
the scattered fog^will veil it no more. The 
dk>uds have lost their poetry, and the wo- 
men themselves are hardly any thing but 
mMim* Antiquity placed the n3rmph8 on* 
^-M the borders of lakes, dryads only in 
1^-^ bosom, of woods, and muses only on 
die summit of hills« 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



CANTEBBUBT. ^ 



It commonly happena that our mum^ 
tions, when mnhipHed, dinnnish in mt6- 
Test and Tivacity. I began to exp&Amie 
that lasskude which TesoUs frbma loi^ 
exertion of the faculties of the heart add 
of the nundy and I was not sorpf to feftt^ 
behind me Cambridge, Salisbury, and 
Windsor, as a motive for another viiat to 
England. I was not even much dispo8e4 
to stop at Canterbury, which I only know 
by English engravings, always flattering, 
though this in reality proceeds only from 
an admirable perfection in their execution. 
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I saw Canterbury; and Canterbury is 
worthy of a journey to England. 

Nothing so magnificent, nothing so di- 
vine as this cathedral. Divine is the pro- 
per word. God is there. It seems to me 
that the difierent styles of architecture bear 
the stamp of religious sects. I am not in- 
tolerant ; I love to think that the spirit of 
Gk)d is everywhere; but the poverty of 
imagination in the reformed reUgions is 
}ntiable| when compared with those won- 
ders which, at least, it has had the good 
sense to preserve. They deserve credit 
for this homi^ to the piety of »icient 
times. There is here^i^ IcMOg tradition of 
xespeei for the religion which they have 
abandoned. They show the altar where 
Saiiit Thomas of Canterbury was assas- 
sinated. It is the same altar, thd same 
imrbles, the same pavement A worn 
stone preserves the trace of the knees of 
pilgrims. 
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It is not with words, nor hardly witfr 
figures and colours, that one could giye' 
an idea of the sublime effect of this church 
of three ages, in which is displayed all die 
genius of the three styles of the interme^-- 
ate architecture, the Saxon, the middkf 
with its broken arch, and the ogee or 
pointed arch, down to the revival of the 
fine arts. The spirit of preservation which 
prevails in England is carried to such s 
point of reli^ous scruple, that the small- 
est sacrifice of detail has not been permit>- 
ted, even for the effect of generid harmo- 
ny. AU- ancient work that could be pee* 
served has been respectfully saved in the 
wcnrk of the modems. These people did 
not demolish temples to get lead. They 
made columns for ciqpitals, and builduigs 
for a door. It is strange to say, but it id 
true, that the secret of thar political socie^ 
ty, hcMa by the same principle, and wiU be 
maintained by the wonderful art with 
which they have identified ancient institu- 
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tions with new ones. Nations build no* 
tbing new. 

I shall not describe Canterbury. I 
have not the pretension to conduct the. 
reader, already fatigued with following mej» 
across that vast nave, those chapels full of 
elegance, those subterraneous vaults, those 
tombs, the overwhelming sentiment of 
which escapes from the feeble approxima- 
tions of speech. I shall only stop at the 
monument of the Black Prince, whose 
image, still interesting even for those who 
love to fancy the ideal grandeur of a hero, 
is placed in the attitude of prayer, by the 
side of a heavy sword, wluch you may 
grasp and raise, if nature has given you 
sufficient strength. An incredible e&d k 
the result of this attempt, which 1 find it 
very difiScult to express. You cannot con- 
ceive how the whole power of your life is 
so feeble by the side of death, and by 
what prodigy the dust of this tomb could 
play with a weapon which you can hardly 
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move. Nererthdessj thes#otd of tlie 
Black Prince is here the only thing Hhsit 
has presl^fvecl hi fotta i^ithoiit alte)^tion. 
The -warihorse at the Mineral of a'^amcfry 
is an afl^ting sight; but this swdrd of 
battle^ moveable by the side of a man in 
bronze, imm6rtal near a eorpise, aiid Which 
Will remain by him for ages as if he had 
just put it down^^this I think sublime. 
Have I guessed, my dear Augustus, what 
Would have struck you most in Canter- 
bury cathedral ? 

Above the tomb of the Black Prince is 
suspended the armouriirhich he wore at 
his last battle, and another sword, rusted 
bytime. It is without a scabbard. Itis 
there as in the hand of that valiant knight, 
an emblem of courage which was never at 
Test. 

All the environs of the church preserve 
some parts of the ancient abbey, and its 
numerous buildings. They are grand 
irchivolts, groups of lofty pillars, friezes, 




cfi^Mvu^ntH that remam fiii^ in Walls txixae 
c^ less i^aodem. Amongllii^se fide remidiis 
is an Hdi^irable tjoitfsr in the Saxon style, 
round which tvin two €nG^emcms tonuses 6f 
the richest work, and not far c^ a little 
staiteane, the effect of Which is encbtot- 
ihg. The enyirons 6f the cihut^h are ed- 
Tered'mth sUperb plotii of verdure, aild 
dhtaded with magnificent lime-trees, Whone 
▼eneraUe headis complete the harmony of 
this grand picture. The imagination lovtes 
to place the secrets of the sanctuary in the 
shelter of forests, and it was oh this ac- 
count that they were held sacred amongst 
the ancients. A church never strikes the 
mind with a more- profound sentiment of 
devotion than when it is^ surroimded with 
trees ; and if gothic ardbitecture has a dbiu 
racter more eminently religious than tslas- 
sical architecture, as nobody can doubt, it 
is perhaps because the elevation of its 
spires, the acute angle of its arches, which 
represents the point of union of two bran* 
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ches crosnug each other, the volume and 
form of its columns, pressed together like 
neighbouring stems, which, in the perspec* 
tiye, are confounded together, the gloomy 
coolness of its vaults, and the soft murmur 
of its echos, recal to mind the grandeur 
and solitude of woods. However this may 
be, the finest taste has presided ahnost 
every where over this kind of embel- 
lishment It is observed in general, that 
the inspired decorator of the environs of 
temples has contrasted the plantations with 
the buildings in the mosc ingenious man- 
ner. The light pyramids of the gothic 
architecture, and its angular profiles, are 
almost always opposed to concentrated 
masses of trees, with great branches, 
crowned with a sort of dome of foliage, 
such as the horse-chesnut, and the lime-i 
txee ; the pointed minarets of Asia appear 
to be borne on the horizontal arms of ce* 
daiiB, or to spring from the radiating front 
of palms. The cupolas of Greek archl- 
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tecture, and the circular temple which they 
cover, are, on the contrary, rounded off 
among groves of pines and poplars, which 
lose their heads in the clouds. The men 
of those days of simplicity, who created 
these harmonies, were not probably aware 
of such effects ; but they are very natural, 
very consonant ; and I would advise artists 
not to depart from them. 

I shall mention a colossal fragment of 
the ruins of St Augustin'^s monastery— a 
monument of a fine age, and of a ^ood 
style, the last vestiges of which appea^ 
ready to perish— ^merely to r^et that no 
more care is taken of its preservation ib»^ 
if it were in France. 
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FEANCE. 

I cast a last look on Sbakespeare^s cUfF, 
so admirably described in Kmg Lear^ of 
whicb one of the excellent commentators on 
the English Eschylus says, that he nev^ 
tra:nsported himself in imagination to the 
brink of the precipice without feeling, as 
he measured its frightful depth, a degree 
of giddiness. The coasts of Albion be- 
gin to be confounded with the clouds, and 
I lose sight of that land, on the two extre- 
mities of which genius has stamped two 
impressions equally interesting : the ad- 
mirable poetry of Ossian on the black 
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rocks of Morven, the admirable poetry of 
Shakespeare on the white cliffs of Dover. 

France ! France ! my native land ! a 
sight more beautiful, more lovely to the 
heart of the traveller than all the wonders 
of a foreign country ! Here the first sound 
that strikes my ear will bring an intelligi. 
ble idea, and a familiar word to my mind. 
Here the first look that will witness my 
arrival, will be that of a coimtryman, 
perhaps of a friend. Two days at most 
separate me £rom you whom I love 1 The 
abysses of /ihe sea no longer separate jne 
from you, wad ihe marvellcms secret ^ 
navigation .might be lost, without my ^h>8- 
ing any part of my haqppiness. Thanks 
to the waves whiidihave. brought ane :back 
to the shores of France; they have no other 
kmdneiM to do me ; ^and no vessel from a 
distance will come loaded with the hopes 
of my fortune, or the treasure of my af- 
fections,— -it is here. 

Now ihk dteam of fifty days is t^rmi- 
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nated, and, like the biiildings of a town 
one has quitted the preceding evening, a&d 
which one looks at from the tops of a hill 
at a considerable distance, I see confiised 
together all the objects which occupied 
my view during that period. The most 
lively sensations of those days, so full of 
new ideas^ fade from my memory. Who 
can fix the passing impressi<ms of life? 
And, moreover, what interest would there 
be in those of a man who travels merely 
tbr the sake of travelling, sometimes even 
in order to forget that he is alive, and who 
fills, without any design, the pages of a 
useless memorial with reflections without 
any object ? Nevertheless, the effect of this 
Journal abruptly sketched, in passing from 
a post chaise to a boat, would not be en- 
tirely lost, if it shoul^cinspi^e a man bet- 
ter organized, and mor^ capable of turn* 
ing his indolence to the advantage of 
others, with a taste for travelling to make 
observations in countries very near, and 
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SO little known to us. The only object of 
my ambition would be complete, if he ac- 
knowledged himself obliged to me for 
having pointed out, in the great British 
Isle, some subjects worthy of curiosity, 
of surprise, of admiration — Oxford, Can- 
terbury, Durham, York, Alnwick, Edin- 
burgh — Dunbarton Castle, Loch Kath- 
rine, Ben Lomond — and Miss Kelly. 
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